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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
> - 

HE chief event of the week has been the resignation of 
Lord Cromer, which was announced in the House of 
Commons on Thursday afternoon by Sir Edward Grey. He 
stated that Lord Cromer “has, under medical advice, decided 
that it is necessary for him to resign for reasons of health.” 
Sir Edward Grey went on to read to the House Lord Cromer's 
own words. Lord Cromer wrote that his action was only taken 
after very full consideration and consultation with his medical 
advisers. He was most anxious that it should be “ particularly 
understood” that his reasons for resigning were wholly due 
to the state of his health, and that “ no political considerations 
of any kind whatever are in any way connected with it.” He 
also desired to say that nothing could have been more effective 
or generous than the manner in which the present Govern- 
ment had supported him. Lord Cromer ends in words 
thoroughly characteristic of the man in their simplicity and 
straightforwardness. “After spending forty-nine years in 
the public service, I am thoroughly worn out, and I am really 
unable to support any longer the excessive strain which my 
work here entails. I feel also that I do not possess the 
bealth and strength which are necessary to do justice to all 
the very important interests involved.” The country will 
understand and respect the emotion which a great and devoted 
worker must feel when the moment comes to exchange the 
activity of public service for retirement, but we sincerely 
hope that Lord Cromer speaks with unnecessary pessimism 
when he describes himself as thoroughly worn out. It will be 
the prayer of the whole country that rest at home will very 
soon have a beneficial effect upon his health, and that he may 

have many years of repose and happiness before him. 





We have said in another part of our issue something of 
what we feel and of what the country feels in regard to Lord 
Cromer’s services, but, to tell the truth, we have hardly the 
heart for eulogy at the moment when the nation parts with 
one who has always been a true friend as well as a true 
servant of the State. Eulogy, too, however well deserved, 
seems inconsistent with Lord Cromer’s work. That work is 
beyond praise, just as it was never designed to win praise. 
And yet in saying this one is in danger of losing touch with 
the essentials of Lord Cromer’s character, and of representing 
it as something stern and aloof from common humanity. In 
reality, nothing could be further from the truth, for his 
personality is intensely human. Lord Cromer, as all his 
friends know, is a man of warm heart and eager, strenuous 
nature, and his wisdom, depth, and soundness of judgment 
have never, as they sometimes do, chilled his feelings or 











repressed that “noble rage” which, after all, is one of the 
surest tests of a true manhood. 


Sir Edward Grey continued his announcement with the 
declaration that Sir Eldon Gorst had been appointed to the 
vacancy at Cairo, an appointment which had been made after 
consultation with Lord Cromer. Sir Eldon Gorst, he 
declared, had special knowledge of Egypt, and there was no 
one who possessed in a greater degree Lord Cromer’s con- 
fidence, or who had been more closely associated personally 
with him in his' work. He was confident that this choice is 
the one best calculated to maintain and continue that work. 
With that declaration we are in full agreement. No man 
knows so well as Lord Cromer what is wanted in his 
successor, and also no man has had better opportunities of 
testing Sir Eldon Gorst’s fitness for the post. Sir Eldon was 
trained under Lord Cromer and has passed all but some three 
years of his official life in the Egyptian Administration. We 
offer him our heartiest congratulations, and feel sure that 
his one desire will be to maintain the great and honour- 
able traditions of Lord Cromer’s administration. His 
intimate knowledge of Egyptian affairs will forbid any 
attempt on the part of Cairo intriguers to persuade him that 
things will go better if he alters the principles on which our 
control of Egyptian affairs has been founded. It will be 
remembered that Sir Eldon Gorst was first Adviser to the 
Minister of the Interior, and then Adviser to the Ministry of 
Finance. It is therefore no exaggeration to say that he knows 
the affairs of Egypt from top to bottom. 





The King and Queen arrived at Cartagena on Monday 
on a visit to the King of Spain. King Alfonso, accompanied 
by the Queen-mother Christina, steamed out to meet the 
‘Victoria and Albert’ on board the ‘ Giralda,’ and the two 
yachts came into the harbour together escorted by British 
and Spanish warships. King Alfonso and Queen Christina 
went on board the ‘ Victoria and Albert,’ and the two Kings 
and two Queens embraced each other. King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra afterwards returned the visit on board the 
‘Giralda.’ In the evening King Alfonso gave a banquet on 
board the battleship ‘ Numancia.’ King Alfonso in his speech 
referred particularly to his visit to England two years ago, 
“which marked in my life a decisive moment for my personal 
happiness.” A reference was also made to King Edward's 
“generous task of strengthening good feeling and harmony 
among all States.” King Edward's cordial reply contained a 
particularly complimentary allusion to the long regency of 
Queen Christina. Neither King Edward nor Queen Alexandra 
went ashore. Tuesday was spent in exchanging visits and 
inspecting ships. King Edward and King Alfonso went on 
board the British flagship ‘Queen’ and the battleship 
‘Venerable.’ The British and Spanish officers also entertained 
one another. The ‘ Victoria and Albert’ left Cartagena on 
Wednesday for Malta. 


The Montagnini disclosures have continued in the French 
Press during the week. On January 10th, 1905, Mer 
Montagnini wrote to Cardinal Merry del Val that the 
Dutch Minister in Paris, the Chevalier de Stuers, had said 
(we quote from the Times): “ France is getting more and more 
corrupt, and continues to be guided by Freemasonry, which 
will lead her to ruin or a barbarous revolution.” After the 
publication of this letter M. de Stuers called upon the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and made the usual denial. 
Mgr. Montagnini states that M. Loubet said to M. Denya 
Cochin that after the promulgation of the Separation Law it 
would be necessary to conclude another Concordat. M. 
Delcassé is reported to have said that he “ did not consider the 
Embassy at the Vatican as suppressed, but only as vacant.” 
M. Delcassé telegraphed in reference to this statement; “I 
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have not yet seen the publication. Though on general grounds 
I deplore such disclosures, I have nothing to fear from them.” 
One very interesting point is that Mgr. Montagnini observes, 
regretfully of é6urse, that, so fat as his évidencé goes, the 
French Bishops are in favor of accépting the Separation 
Law. This only bear’ out whab wé have said several times, 
that the French Bishops as a whole are not disinclined to 
work peacefully under the Republic on the lines proposed by 
the late Pope. But Pius X. has committed himself to a 
disastrous policy on Ultramontane advice. 


The arrangement between France and Germany, recorded 
ifi tlie Times last Saturday, as to wireless telegraphy in 
Morocco is gratifying, and shows, a8 the Tevips remarks, that 
when an understanding is desired an understanding is forth- 
comiing. It is the more satisfactory because the French and 
German plans seemed to be diametrically opposed. This 
arrangement has Jed to a good deal of talk in the French and 
German Press as to a further and wider understanding. It is 
sometimes hinted in Germany that Britain would oppose any 
such better understanding because she believes it to be to her 
iriterest to keep France and her neighbour apart. Nothing 
could be more unt.ue. Though we mean to stand by France 
if she is again threatened with an attack from across her 
Eastern border as she was threatened in the summer of 1905, 
it is our desire that French and German relations should be 
friendly and serene. The maintenance of European peace is 
the greatest of British interests. Any reasonable understand- 
ing, then, between the two Powers would be watched here, not 
with jealousy, but, on the contrary, with genuine pleasure. 


The news of the Duma this week is rather better. The 
Socialist proposal to reject the Budget was defeated, most of 
the peasants voting for the Government, and the Budget 
has been referred to a Committee. The right of the Duma, 
which is almost without technical knowledge of finance, 
td bring in experts from outside is being insisted upon; 
atid the Finance Minister has explained that though the 
Government witbhold certain Estimates from discussion, the 
Duma is free to control the greater part of the national 
expenditure. Thus the immediate danger is past. The St. 
Petersburg correspondent of the Zimes points out on 
Thursday that the reform of local government and rural 
justice must come before all other measures, as the only 
proper foundation for the new edifice of the State. The 
difficult agrarian question, on which the first Duma was 
wrecked, may therefore be postponed for some time, and this 
is not a bad sign in itself. The Duma does not sit on Friday 
mornings, in order that the Mussulman Members may attend 
their religious ceremonies, and this curious circumstance is a 
good illustration of the fact (which really summarises the 
interesting letter from Mr. Williams printed elsewhere in our 
issue) that the Duma is not a Parliament so much as an 
example of Imperial Federation. 


We note with great satisfaction the summary fashion in 
which the Morning Post, itself a firm supporter of Tariff 
Reform, deals with the “sensational and ridiculous rumours ” 
circulated by certain Unionist organs as to the Colonial 
Conference. One of these rttmours credits the Colonial 
Premiers with the intention of holding an independent 
Conference of their own, in order to let England ktiow what 
they think of the present Government, and to establish a 
system of mutual preference without reference to the interests 
of this country. Another rumour says that they intend to 
impose on the Conference a President of their own choice. 
On this the Morning Post comments in the following un- 
answerable terms :— 

“Tt is alleyed that this change is demanded in order to 
establish the principle that the Colonial nations occupy an 
equality of status with the Mother-country in the Imperial 
Conference. That is a principle which no doubt represents the 
true goal of Imperial statesmanship, as has been repeatedly 
urged for a long tittie past in these coltimns. But it may well 
be doubted whether the assertion of the principle ought to proceed 
from the younger nations rather than from the Mother-country. 
Considering, however, that Mr. Deakin has only just arrived in 
London, tind that Sir Wilftid Laurier is still on the watet—while 
the Premiers of Néw Zealand ahd of the South Africati Colonies 
have 80 far had littls opportunity of consultation—there is no 
reason to rg ne that_this second rumour has any more sub- 
stantial basis thati the first.” 


The effort to utilise the Coldrial Premiers as pawn’ in the 





— 
game of party politics is, we hope, too transparent to succeed 
But it is as well that it should be promptly and fearlessly 
exposed by a responsible Opposition jourhal. ey 


When Parliament reassémbled on Monday and the House 
of Commons went into Committee. of Supply on the Ciyil 
Servicé Estimates, the burden of defence fell chiefly on 
Mr. Harcourt. In dealing with criticisms, some captions 
others legitimate, Mr. Harcourt displayed a fertility of 
resource, an imperturbability of temper, and a pleasant 
humour which conduced largely to the rapid progress of 
business. Perbaps his most successful effort was the reply to 
Mr. J. Ward, who protested against the vote of £33,500 for 
the Houses of Parliament buildings, on the ground that the 
House of Lords performed no useful function in our Con. 
stitution. Mr. Harcourt declared that he “ entirely sym. 
pathised with the ultimate object of the hon. Member, and 
when he went tiger-hunting across the lobby he (Mr. Harcourt) 
hoped to accompany him, either as loader or beater, but he did 
not think it was good policy for a shikari to go into the cover 
and disturb the game in advance with a popgun.” 





In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Wyndham 
opened a debate on the second reading of the Territorial and 
Reserve Forces Bill. Mr. Wyndham explained that the 
Opposition were supporting an amendment which, if carried, 
would destroy the Bill because they saw grave defects in 
the scheme as it affected the expeditionary force, and because 
much that was valuable in the Auxiliary Forces would be 
destroyed. Mr. Wyndham, however, as we think rightly, 
made the proposals for the abolition of the Militia his chief 
ground for opposition, and pointed out of what great import- 
ance is the asset which we shall certainly lose if the Militia 
goes, and how speculative and visionary are the benefits which 
it is hoped will be derived from the substitutes provided by 
Mr. Haldane. Sir Edward Grey in an able but, in our opinion, 
most unconvincing speech defended the Government's pro- 
posals, and especially that part which dealt with the Militia, 
The opposition to the Bill, he declared, might be summed up 
as Militia opposition. The Line must be supplied with drafts, 
and the Militia refused to supply them. Therefore the 
Militia in a measure had put itself out of court. 





In regard to this argument we cannot forbear a word of 
protest. The defenders of the Government scheme have all 
through taken the extraordinary line that because, as they 
say, the Militia would not do what the Government wanted 
it to do, they have a right, as it were, to punish it 
for its recalcitrancy by abolition. Surely if the Govern- 
ment, as apparently is the case, hold that the Militia could 
have supplied drafts for the Regulars, they should have 
insisted on it supplying those drafts, and not have pro- 
posed to abolish it in a pet. The Militia is no imperium 
in imperio which can, while it lasts, do as it likes. Again, 
even accepting the Government's suggestion that the Militia 
proved unreasonable, there were plenty of ways of meeting 
that tnreasonableness short of abolition. For example, as we 
have pointed out repeatedly, it would have been quite safe to 
rely upon the Volunteers in «a national emergency supplying 
twenty-five thousand men for drafts in service companies. 
Next, if proper arrangements had been made for increasing 
the personnel of the Militia and for creating a new form of 
Militia Reserve, the residue of the men needed for drafts 
might very well have been obtained through the Militia. In 
any case, to abolish the Militia because it would not 
agree to do what it was asked to do is a most un- 
statesmanlike proceeding. The Government, from their 
own point of view, should surely have taken the line with 
the Militia: “‘ You shall do what we tell you to do, and what 
we hold that you can do, and not what you say you think you 
ought to do.” 


In the debate which was continued on Wednesday night 
Mr. Arnold-Forster was the chief speaker on the Opposition 
side. It cannot be said, however, that the angry tone he 
adopted did any service to the cause which he was professing 
to support. We must also note his very objectionable attack 
upon Mr. Haldane for having listened to a lecture on the 
Swiss Army system by a distinguished Volunteer officer, in 
which the lecturer dealt with the “blue-water” school. 
The leeturer may have somewhat overstated his case— 
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personally we think he did—but there can be Ve excuse for 
gecretary Of State for War using such langtiage as 
toe feltowing “That a British officer should be silly enough 
ia the présence of the Secretary for War to praise and hold 
ap for admiration the organisation of an Armty becatise the 
sole of that coutitry Were not cursed with a ‘blue-water’ 
school was a strafigé departure from propriety—he would 
fot say from sanity.” In our opinion, the “departure from 
wxwe Will fot say satiity,” is far more to be found 
a words of Mr. Arhold-Forster than in those of the 
Volunteer lectuter whom he chose to insult in the House of 
Coniniéns. Sir Charles Dilke, who joined in the debate, spoke 
very strongly against the Government proposals. 

On Thursday the House of Commons resumed its debate on 
Procedure. The Government plan, it may be as well to 
remind our readers, is that after a Bill has been read a second 
time it is to be s@ht to a Standing Committee, unless the 
House, on a Motion voted on without debate, orders other- 
wise. From the operation of this rule Bills for imposing 
taxation, or Consolidated Fund or Appropriation Bills, are 
to be excluded. Thursday's debate turned chiefly upon pro- 

s to add as 6xesptiotis Bills involving any charge upon the 
people; but this was opposed by the Government, who would 
not go beyond giving a gentral assurance that the control of 
the House in Committee over all important financial Bills was 
to cofitinte. It was proposed also to exempt Reform Bills, 
and Bills tiodifying any powers of the Crown, or of either 
House of Parliamenit ; but these proposals were also negatived. 
Wheti ati amefndnient for the exclusion of Bills dealing with 
the Artay afid Réserve Forces or the Navy was brought 
forward, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House, declaring that it was idle to ask the 
Government to diseuss these limiting amendments one after 
another, when they had announced repeatedly that none of 
them could be accepted. He intimated that a Motion would 
be put upon the Order Paper for the limitation of further 
discussion of the new Procedure Rules. This Motion is to 
be submitted on Monday, and the Government also 
propose to finish the debate compulsorily on Tuesday. No 
doubt the Government will be able to force their scheme 
through tle House. The result, however, must be still 
further to postpone the time for coming to close quarters witli 
the legislative work of the Session. 


The Standard of last Saturday described an extraordinary 
strike among the men on the West Ham Distress Committee’s 
farm colony ab Ockendon. According to the official report, 
the average rate of pay at this colony, which is supported by 
the rates, ia 22s. 74d. for a week of forty-eight hours. The 
colonists considered that they were badly fed out of the 
8. 54d. allotted from their wages to their maintenance and 
ttavelling experises. Porridge had been substituted for coffee 
at breakfast, and there were no sweet or milk puddings 
“except when the Committee came down.” The strikers also 
complained that the concerts were falling off,—we are not 
sure whether in quality or quantity. The Easter holiday, 
duting which they bad no doubt reflected on their wrongs, 
was just over when they were told that they would have to 
work a quarter of ah hour longer daily. This is the common 
increase of work among agricultural labourers as the days 
grow longer. It was then that forty-eight out of the ninety 
colonists struck. The superintendent asked them to leave, 
and paid their fares to Plaistow. It is only fair to note that 
the superintendent thus made no concession to such a ridiculous 
protest; but a strike of this sort is nevertheless a singular 
comment on Socialistic administration. The Poor Law Report 
of 1834 laid it down that the conditions of life for State-kept 
paupers must not be stiperior to the lowest standard of life 
among self-supporting labourers. So long as that principle is 
violated pauperism will grow, and loafers will be tempted to 
believe that they have real grievances if they do not live more 
comfortably than thousands of their self-supporting fellow- 
men who not only work hard, but help to pay for those 
who do not. 


We aré glad to see a letter from Lord Curzon in the Times 
of Monday on the proposed erection of a monumetit to Clive. 
Jute 23rd will be the hithdred and fiftieth aiihivertary of 
Plaésey, and tlieié cotild sédrcely be & bettet ocedsion for 
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making good a glaring omission in India or in London, or 
even in both. We wrote of Clive’s manifest claims to a 
suitable nionuthént last week, and here will only summarise 
Lord Curzon’s letter. A statue of Clive was placed in the India 
House during his lifetime; but it is not there how. A hundred 
years after Plassey Clive was commeniorated by a statue at 
Shrewsbury. There is a picture of him in the Council 
Chaniber of Goverment House at Calcutta. But both 
Calcutta and London are without a statue. Calcutta has 
statues of Warren Hastings, Wellesley, Dalhousie, Canning, 
Lawrence, Mayo, Outram, and Lord Roberts, besides those of 
lesser men. The Maidan at Calcutta would be the obvious 
site for an open-air statue. Or if a smaller memorial were 
raised, it might be placed in the Indian Victoria Memorial 
Hall. In any case, Lord Curzon prefers Calcutta to London, 
where the statues of great tien stand unnoticed in their 
“sooty uniform.” We hope, however, that the erection of an 
open-air statue in London will be possible. Statues are a 
public incentive to the study of history. Meantime wa 
suggest that a search should be made for the statue of Clive 
which, as Lord Curzon says, once stood in the India House, 
it cannot really be lost, but only, like the Turner pictures 
discovered last year, be mislaid. Mr. Morley will, we trust, 
give orders to have the cellars of the India Office thoroughly 
searched. Remember, the India House was only pulled down 
about fifty years ago, when after the Mutiny the Company 
was abolished and its sovereign rights transferred to the 
Crown. 


The Dublin correspondent of the Times stated in last Satur- 
day's issue that the Government had “ definitely abandoned the 
idea of introducing an Irish University Bill during the presenb 
Session of Parliament.” This statement, which also appeared 
in the Irish Times, had been virtually forestalled by a para- 
graph which appeared in the Daily Chronicle some little time 
ago. Mr. Birrell, however, in replying to a deputation from 
the province of Connaught with reference to the position of 
the Queen’s College, Galway; under any official scheme of 
Irish University reform, declared that there was not a word of 
truth in the statement that the Government had “ abandoned 
the projected legislation for this University question.” The 
Dublin correspondent of the 7'%mes in Monday's issue stands 
to his guns and repeats his statemetit, on authority which he 
regards as “absolutely unimpeachable.” Myr. Birrell has 
declared that the Government propdse to deal with the Irish 
University question “at the earliest possible moment” and 
“as quickly as we can,” but the Times correspondent contends 
that this declaration involves no contradiction of his own 
carefully limited statement. The contention is legitimate 
enough. For the Government might conceivably abandon 
the Irish University Bill and introduce a clause into their 
Devolution Bill entrusting the settlement of the whole 
education question to the new National Counvil. 


We have dealt elsewhere with Lord Cromer’s Report, but 
must find space here for a delightful touch of humour con- 
tained in that portion of it which deals with the Soudan. In 
summarising Major Wilson’s Report on the province of 
Sennar, Lord Cromer remarks that the “ following observation 
is characteristic of British administration.” Major Wilson 
writes: ‘Advantage was taken of the presence of numerous 
head Sheikhs at the Cotton Show to initiate them into the 
game of polo on donkeys. Matches were played between 
teams of Sheikhs, who took to the game in an extraordinary 
nanner.’” It seems to us that Major Wilson by his bold 
experiment with the Sennar Sheikhs may have unconsciously 
produced world-wide results. Polo on donkeys would be an 
admirable new sport for elderly men of action for whom real 
polo has become too dangerous. We also recommend donkey 
polo to enterprising hostesses in country houses anxious to 
find amusement for their guests. Most mining villages, as 
well as most seaside resorts, ourglit éasily to be able to produce 
eight donkeys to make a beginniiig, while country houses in 
Kent and Essex would have the whole of the coster donkeys 
of the Hast End to draw upon. We wonder whether the 
donkeys soon get keen ort the game like ponies, and learn to 
follow the ball. Also, do their ears get in the way ? 


Bank Rate, 44 per vent., changed from 5 per eent. Apr. 11th. 
Cuusuls (2)) were on Friday 86}—vun Friday week 85}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_»— 
LORD CROMER’S RESIGNATION AND HIS 
LAST REPORT. 
if is with deep regret that we record the resignation of 
Lord Cromer. No man has ever served his country 
and the Empire with more devotion and more wisdom, 
and none has achieved a greater success as the result of 
his work and his self-sacrifice. It was finely said of the 
Duke of Wellington by Lord Brougham: “That man 
would serve his country with a pickaxe and a shovel if 
he could serve her in no other way.” The words apply 
with equal force to Lord Cromer. Though, with the 
proud reticence of the Englishman, he has consistently 
avoided the rhetoric of patriotism in his writings and 
speeches, and has felt too deeply and too keenly to do 
lip-service to his country, his devotion to his native 
land has been shown at every stage of his career. The 
most loyal as well as the most devoted of public servants, 
he has never hesitated to speak the truth as he has seen it 
to those above him. It has never been part of his con- 
ception of public duty to make things seem smooth or 
pleasant for the Home Government when the facts were 
neither smooth nor pleasant and demanded to be faced. 
But though a great and patriotic British statesman, he has 
not permitted his care for Britain to overshadow his 
duty to the land over which he ruled in fact, if not in 
name. His first, his inspiring thought has always been to 
govern in the interests of the governed. “ Will it tend to 
the good of Egypt and of the Egyptians?” has been the 
touchstone by which he has tried every question of 
administration and statesmanship that has come before 
him. He controlled his conduct from the beginning by 
the sense that he was a trustee, and was answerable for 
the due discharge of his trust. 

We shall deal on a future occasion with Lord Cromer’s 
work in Egypt as a whole. To-day we must speak of his 
last Report,—a State paper to which his resignation has 
added a note of pathos. Apart, however, from its pathetic 
interest, Lord Cromer’s Report on the condition of Egypt 
and the Soudan during 1906 is perhaps the most 
remarkable State paper that even he ever issued. Let 
our readers recall for a moment the conditions under 
which it was written and the state of affairs with which 
it deals. The early part of 1906 saw the frontier dispute 
with Turkey, and the violent outbreak of Mohammedan 
fanaticism and anti-British feeling which the Tabah inci- 
dent occasioned. Every opponent, open and secret, of the 
British occupation, every man who believed himself to have 
suffered by the substitution of our just and well-ordered 
rule for that of the camarilla which exercised power 
during the Ismail régime, every corrupt concession-hunter 
and moneylender—creatures who find in an effete Oriental 
despotism their easiest prey—every parasite of misrule, 
every man whose palm itched for baksheesh or who 
longed for the good old days of the kouwrbash and the 
corvée, saw in the quarrel with the: Sultan an opportunity 
to foment hatred of Lord Cromer and to denounce him 
and the rule of which he is the representative. .The full 
torrent of vituperation and misrepresentation was let 
loose, and the work of the British in Egypt for the last 
twenty years was held up to hatred, ridicule, and con- 
tempt. The frontier dispute had hardly been composed 
when there followed the Denshawi outrage. Here the most 
brutish and ignorant section of the Egyptian population 
showed their worst qualities by a peculiarly cowardly 
attack on certain British officers,—an attack, be it remem- 
bered, which, even if some faint excuse could be found for 
its initial stages, ended in pure murder and brigandage. 
Defenceless men were savagely pursued, beaten as they lay 
on the ground, and their money stolen from their bodies. 
The stern, but not too stern, punishment which followed 
was made another occasion for an attack on Lord Cromer's 
administration. Unfortunately, this attack was supported 
not only by the native Press of Egypt, but by a number of 
ignorant and misguided persons in England. These would 
not stop to listen to facts or arguments, but assumed that 
sympathy with the Egyptian people was a monopoly of their 
own, and that the men who had been toiling for the good of 
Egypt for the last quarter of a century were prejudiced and 
headstrong oppressors of a population rightly struggling 
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to be free. Ever since the Denshawi outrage, the well- 
meant but harmful sentimentality of a small group of 
Englishmen has been exploited for all it is worth by 
Egyptian intriguers, who, though they have the words 
“liberty” and “ justice” always in their mouths, are in 
reality inspired by very different motives. 

In these circumstances, one might expect Lord Cromer’s 
fr to show signs of bitterness and disillusionment 
and of a sense of the ingratitude displayed by a largo 
section of the Egyptian population. Yet the Report 
for 1906 contains not a trace of soreness, or even of dis. 
appointment. It is as just, as equable, as full not only 
of statesmanship, but of sympathy and of the most 
genuine desire for the welfare of Egypt and the Egyptian 
people, as any of its predecessors,—Reports written when 
everything in Egypt seemed bathed in the rosiest of 
rosy light. Instead of vexation, or even pessimism, there 
is the old genial sanity and optimism. The gravity of the 
situation is, of course, faced with all Lord Cromer’s habitual 
candour and clear-sightedness ; but it is made the occa. 
sion, not for misgiving, but for pointing out how that 
situation can be best used for furthering the interests 
of Egypt in the future. The past is thus used, not as a 
foundation for rebuke, or even for regret, but for far-seeing 
projects of reform. The English statesman fixes his 
calm, untroubled gaze, not on the evils of 1906, but on the 
needs of the coming generations, and, like Wordsworth’s 
Happy Warrior, “turns his necessity to glorious gain.” 
He admits, none more openly or emphatically, that there 
are many things that require amendment and reform in 
Egypt; but instead of indulging in the game of recrimina- 
tion and counter-recrimination in regard to them, he asks 
with straightforwardness and simplicity how they can best 
be reformed, and what are the obstacles to such reform. 
Having once taken up this attitude, Lord Cromer finds no 
difficulty in showing that the chief existing obstacles 
to further progress in the good government of Egypt 
are the Capitulations. The peculiar, we might almost 
say the governing, feature of the administration in 
Egypt, or in that part of Egypt which needs an 
elaborate modern system of government, is the fact 
that a very considerable portion of the resident popula- 
tion is not amenable to the law of the land. Egypt, 
or rather all the chief towns and centres of Egyptian 
population, contain persons of European birth or origin 
who are under the protection of some one or other of the 
fifteen European Powers, and who owe their civic allegiance, 
not to the Egyptian Government, but to the States of 
which they are by law subjects. These Europeans are not, 
in most cases, liable to the taxes imposed by the Egyptian 
Government. They cannot be tried for offences against 
the criminal law except by their own Consuls. In civil 
cases they are not answerable to the ord aary Courts of 
the country, but only to the special Courts of the Mixed 
Tribunals. 

At present, in order to make modifications in the law 
which will affect this most important section of the 
population, it is necessary to obtain, one by one, the 
consent of the fifteen Powers. The result may 
easily be imagined. As Lord Cromer points out, it is 
often difficult, in the case of proposed legislation, to get 
the assent of two Houses of Parliament. Imagine it 
necessary to obtain the assent of fifteen Powers, especially 
when many of these Powers are perforce very little 
conversant with the conditions that prevail in Egypt, and, 
therefore, naturally inclined to leave things as they are! 
Lord Cromer incidentally illustrates the burden which the 
Capitulations impose upon sound administration and 
good government in his remarks on the regulation of 
the drink traffic in Egypt. He points out what a disgrace 
it would be to Western civilisation if it were to bring in 
its train the destruction of the eminently Moslem moral 
quality of sobriety. Yet there is considerable risk of 
this happening, and of our seeing the Egyptians change 
from a sober into a drinking people, owing to the 
impossibility of proper regulation caused by the Capitn- 
lations. Most of those who distil and sell intoxicants 
in Egypt are subjects of European Powers, and so 
are not in any effective sense liable to the laws of 
Egypt. That Government has, therefore, practically to 
stand by with hands folded while it sees the evils 








consequent on a growing abuse of alcohol by the 
natives go unchecked. In other words, the British and 
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Egyptian Governments cannot limit the evil in question, 
and a hundred other evils of varying importance and 
intensity, until some change is made in the method of 
enforcing the Capitulations. The change that Lord 
Cromer proposes is in no sense a drastic one. He does 
not ask for the abolition of the Capitulations, nor does he 
desire to place the subjects of the European Powers on the 
same footing as the native Egyptians. What he asks for 
is a local International Legislative Council in which the 
subjects of the European Powers shall be proportionately 
represented. This local Legislature is to have authority 
to pass laws applicable to all Europeans resident in Egypt. 
When such a Legislative Council is established its first 
care, he asserts, should be to create Criminal Courts 
empowered to punish those who violate any laws which it 
may pass. “ Then, and not till then, can the various 
subjects which require attention be treated with some 
hope that good results will ensue.” 

The most important part of Lord Cromer’s Report is 
taken up with a sketch of what he considers should be the 
composition of the European Legislative Council. The 
Council, he suggests, should be composed partly of 
elected members, and partly of members nominated 
by the Egyptian Government. It should have thirty- 
six members, and of these four should be Government 
officials.—viz., the advisers in the Departments of 
Finance, Justice, Interior,and Public Works. In the next 
place, he proposes that seven Judges should be ex-officio 
members of the Council,—viz., the Vice-President of 
the Native Court of Appeal, provided he is a European, 
and six Judges of the Mixed Courts. Next, he proposes 
that there should be twenty elected members. The 
manner in which he suggests that they should be chosen 
is the following. The representatives of the various Powers 
would prepare lists of notables or leading members of their 
respective communities. From these would be formed 
an amalgamated electoral body. Lord. Cromer would give 
to each voter the right to vote for twenty members. He 
would lay down, however, that, exclusive of the four 
Ministerial advisers, no single nationality should be repre- 
sented by more than four members, whether as Judges, 
elected members, or unofficial members nominated by the 
Government. Each individual voter would, no doubt, cast 
four of his votes for candidates who were his own 
countrymen. He would then dispose of sixteen more votes, 
votes which would have to be given to candidates of other 
nationalities. Next, Lord Cromer proposes that Austria- 
Hungary, France, Germany, Greece, Great Britain, and 
Italy, which Powers collectively supply more than ninety- 
six per cent. of the whole European population, should 
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nominate a larger proportion of the voters than the Powers | 


which are less greatly interested. In addition, there would 
be five unofficial members nominated by the Egyptian 
Government. To sum up, the Council would consist of 
four Government officials, five unofficial members 
nominated by the Egyptian Government, seven Judges, 
and twenty elected members. Here is a great and 
practical reform placed before the world by a states- 
man of tried experience, and one which if carried out 
will do far more good to the people of Egypt than all 
the vapourings of their self-constituted champions in 
England. 

We have dealt chiefly with the proposal for the elective 
European Council because that, in our opinion, is the 
essential part of Lord Cromer’s Report. We trust, how- 
ever, that those of our readers who desire to study the 
Egyptian problem in detail will read carefully the 
admirable paragraphs on Egyptian Nationalism and on 
the Egyptian Press. We venture to say that those who 
read with an open mind, whatever their political pre- 
dilections, will realise how liberal in the best sense is the 
spirit in which Lord Cromer approaches the questions 
before him, and how absolutely foreign to his nature is 
the spirit of the oppressive bureaucrat,—a spirit which, in 
violation of all the facts, is now frequently attributed to 
him. Indeed, our only quarrel with the paragraphs on 
Egyptian Nationalism is that they go somewhat too far in 
the direction of self-government. For ourselves, we 
do not believe that the genius of any Oriental, or 
perhaps we should say of any Mohammedan, people 
fits it for democratic self-government, or that such a 
system of government is ever at heart desired by the 
Mohammedan. 





We wish we had space to deal at length with this 
problem, and with many others to be found in the Report, 
for there is subject-matter there not merely for one but 
for twenty leading articles. We must, however, before we 
conclude find room for one word of warning. It is to be 
hoped that when the International Legislative Council is 
formed, it will be made quite clear that such a Council is 
not in any sense a Parliament,—that is, that it has not the 
right to arrogate to itself the power of controlling the 
Egyptian Administration or of appointing or dismissing 
Ministers. Any misapprehension as to its status in this 
respect would be fatal toits usefulness. It will be purelya 
legislative body, empowered also to give its assent to certain 
forms of taxation, but in no sense whatever will it bea 
sovereign Parliament comparable to those which sit at 
Westminster, Paris, and Washington. Its claim to power 
cannot extend beyond the subjects of the European 
Powers resident in Egypt,—a most important class, but 
not in any sense a class competent to control the policy of 
Egypt as a whole. 

Of Lord Cromer’s Report we can truly say that, though 
it was penned with no knowledge that it would be his 
final word on Egypt, it is in‘every way worthy to be 
the valediction of a great maker of Empire. From it the 
Imperial statesman of the future will be able to draw 
inspiration and strength when he is attacked and mis- 
represented as Lord Cromer has been. Here is the model 
of how a public servant should meet his assailants,—not 
with anger or with complaint, but with the knowledge that 
it is his duty to lay the facts before the nation, confident 
that his countrymen, when they know the facts, will 
judge rightly on the issue before them. Lord Cromer has 
always relied on the support of the British people, and 
that reliance has never been misplaced. 





UNIONIST REUNION AND NATIONAL 
TRAINING. 

\ JE have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Long's 

speech at Syresham made on Friday, April 5th, 
gives more encouragement to the policy of Unionist 
reunion, which we have so often advocated and so strongly 
desired, than anything that has been previously said from 
It was a speech conceived in the 
spirit of true statesmanship, and if Mr. Long’s colleagues 
will only support him and act with him, we do not see 
why the country should not once more possess a 
united and effective opposition to the forces of Socialism 
and national disintegration. What makes the olive- 
branch held out in Mr. Long’s speech—which, by the way, 
was far more fully reported in the Morning Post than in 
the Times—of special importance is the fact that Mr. Long 
made no effort to represent himself as anything but a 
strong Tariff Reformer. The first part of his. speech, 
indeed, was taken up with an ardent defence of the 
Chamberlain policy. “‘ But,” said Mr. Long, “if those 
whose minds had run ahead of their fellow-men on this 
subject were determined to set the pace, and not let it be 
set by those who had not gone quite so far as they had, 
then they would apply to the chain a strain which would 
break it, because they would have forgotten that the 
strength of the chain was in the weakest and not in the 
strongest of its links.” Unionists wanted Fiscal Reform, 
but, he went on, “they wanted a great many other 
things.” We had better, however, quote textually from 
the Morning Post report in order to avoid any risk 


‘of seeming to exaggerate the significance of Mr. Long's 





words :— 


“ They wanted to resist any attempt that would tend to break 
up the Empire. They wanted to resist Socialist legislation. 
They wanted to resist legislation which was conceived, he pre- 
sumed, in the interests of a section of the working class, and 
entirely forgot the middle class, whose claims were just as strong 
and just as much entitled to consideration as those of auy other 
section of the working classes of the country. ‘They wanted to 
see that land legislation was wisely conceived, if it was necessary 
at all, and that it was not likely to break up tho land system of 
the country, which after all had worked on the whole fairly well. 
To do this work with success they wanted to keep within their 
ranks every Unionist, even though upon one question he might 
for the moment differ from them.: It was abhyrrent to think that 
they should be willing to part hands with Unio who had 
stood side by side with them in many a hard fight, and who had 
contributed to the triumph which they had all shared in enjoying ; 
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that they should be offered the cold shoulder because, for the 
momént it might be, they were strongly convinced that the 
policy was wrong, atid were unable to agres with other Unionists, 
or compelled even to oppose them in one detail of their policy. 
The Unionist Party did not exist for one object or policy alone. 
they, had a far greater inheritance and responsibility than 
that.” 

To our mind, that is a most admirable statement of 
Unionist policy. It leaves out the one point upon which 
Unionists find it impossible to work together, but states 
with force and conviction those subjects upon which they 
can agree, and shows how many and how certain to 
command the confidence of the best portion of the nation 
these are. Very different was the spirit in which the 
other day Mr. Austen Chamberlain told the Unionist Free- 
traders that he and his friends had no use for them, and 
that the sooner they left the Unionists bag and baggage 
the better it would be for the party. He claimed, in fact, 
the monopoly of Unionism for his section, and excom- 
municated all those who did not agree with him. Mr. Loug, 
on the other hand, goes, we are glad to say, further than 
even Mr. Balfour has ever ventured to go in suggesting 
co-operation with the Unionist Free-traders. He not only 
recognises the right of men who hold Free-trade views to 
remain in the Unionist Party, but, what is far more 


important, recognises that they are compelled to oppose | 


their fellow-Unionists in one detail of their policy. This 
is a very great advance. The consequence of conceding 
the right of opposition to Tariff Reform, as the whole 
of the passage we have just quoted clearly concedes it, is 
to admit that while the Unionist Free-traders are con- 
scientiously compelled to hold the views they do hold, the 
duty of the Unionist Party is to take action only upon the 
matters upon which agreement can be arrived at, and to 
leave the one point of disagreement in the background. 
That Mr. Long, out of loyalty to his chief, alludes in a 
somewhat perfunctory way to Tariff Reform as the first 
constructive policy of the party is not material. What is 
material is the declaration that Unionists must concentrate 
upon the matters on which they are agreed, not upon the 
matter on which they are disagreed. 

We are not 80 foolish, of course, as to think that every- 
thing is won because an active Unionist leader has made a 
conciliatory speech. There will, no doubt, be a great deal 
of spade-work required before Mr. Long can educate his 
party to the statesmanship of view which is shown by him- 
self. No doubt, also, he will be savagely attacked by many 
Tariff Reformers for the line he has taken. If, however, 
he is wise enough to stick to his guns, and to reftse to be in- 
timidated, we believe that the Unionist Party will gradually 
rally round him. Englishmen instinctively like a working 
compromise, and respect a conciliator who conciliates on 
business lines and not on mere grounds of sentimentality. 
That Mr. Long will have the courage to stick to his guns 
we have great hopes, for, after all, he belongs to a class of 
statesmen who, if we look back on English history, have 
again and again proved their political tenacity, moderation, 
and good sense,—the class of English country gentlemen. 
When the men of that class have, as Mr. Long has, the 
requisite ability for political leadership, and also the 
requisite experience of the House of Commons, they make 
admirable party leaders. In spite of Radical vituperation, 
we venture to say that no body of men have better 
traditions in regard to moderation of view and respect 
for the rights of others than the great country gentlemen, 
be they Peers or commoners. 

There is one point we miss from Mr. Long's state- 
ment of Unionist policy which we sincerely trust he and his 
colleagues may very soon find it possible to include in their 
programme, and that is universal national training. We 
speak with the fullest sense of responsibility when we say 
that the Unionist Party will not do itself justice, and will 
not render its due service to the nation, if it neglects to 
give a lead on this point, and to include the training of 
the youth of the nation to arms among the subjects 
which it deems of capital importance. We are prepared 
to be told that in thus urging that the adoption of 
universal military training should become one of the 
foremost positive items in the Unionist programme 
—if not, indeed, the foremost of all—we are endanger- 
ing the cause which we have so greatly at heart. 
National training, it will be said, should be kept 
out of the political arena, and made a non-party 
question. We understand fully the arguments which 
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induce many people to take this point of view, and we 
should be most loth to see the matter so much identified 
with party that no man on the other side could advocate 
universal military training without being liable to the 
charge of party disloyalty. Again, we do not suggest for 
a moment that the Unionist Party should make it a cause 
of complaint against their opponents that they are at 
present unwilling to take up the question of universal 
training. What we desite most is to see both parties 
advocate universal training. We are convinced, how. 
ever, that it will never be possible to get the question 
under way if both sides refuse to take it up owing to a 
punctilio that it ought not to be touched from the rty 
point of view. Questions which are left in that condition 
never emerge from the academic stage or reach the region 
of practical politics. It is an essential condition of cur 
political system that if a question is of vital importance, it 
must be taken up and discussed in the party arena. To 
put the matter in a concrete form: If Mr. Balfour and 
his colleagues in the leadership of the Unionist Party aro 
to refuse to state their opinion on the question of tiniversal 
training, and are to abstain from treating it in their 
capacity of chiefs of the Unionist Party, wliile a siinilay 
reticence is to be shown by the Government, we shall 
never get what those who advocate tiiiversal training 
desire. We would therefore, with all respect, ask Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Long, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and the other 
leaders of the Unionist Party to take an early opportunity 
of declaring their views on this most vital problem. [f 
they can only be induced to do this, the question will at 
once become a living issue. The Government must either 
declare themselves as not opposed to it, in which case the 
project will have made very great advance, or else they 
must opposé it, in which case there is a clear issue to put 
before the country. It should be noted, however, that 
even if the Government oppose, it will by no means be 
necessary for all members of the Liberal Party to take a 
similar line. It is, in any case, absolutely essential, if we 
are to get universal training within a reasonable time, that 
it should come prominently before the country at the next 
General Election, and meantime should be discussed at all 
by-elections. If a decision is not taken on the matter at 
the next General Election, we shall have to abandon all hope 
of conferring the benefits of universal training upon the 
country during the next ten or twelve years. No Govern- 
ment, we are sure, would ever venture to propose so great 
a change as that involved in universal military training 
unless the matter had been thoroughly discussed at a 
General Election, and the opinion of the voters taken 
thereon. 

While urging that the Unionist leaders should have 
the courage to commit themselves and their party 
boldly on the question of universal training, may we be 
allowed to give a word of advice to the institution which 
advocates universal training,—viz., the National Service 
League? That League is a non-party organisation, and is 
supported by Liberals and Radicals as well as by Unionists. 
We sincerely trust that whether the Unionist Party does 
or does not take up the question, it will remain a non- 
party organisation. Further, we would urge that while 
at the next General Election and at by-elections the 
League should make its electoral influence felt, it should 
exercise that influence irrespective of party. To accom- 
plish this we suggest that when two candidates are before 
a constituency, it should ask its local representatives to 
ascertain the views of those candidates. If both of them 
are in favour of universal training, then the League should 
take no action whatever, and its members should vote 
according to their political convictions on other matters. 
If, however, only one candidate—say, for the sake of 
argument, the Liberal candidate—expresses himself in 
favour of universal training, then the League should ask 
its —. in the constituency to put aside all other 
political considerations for the moment and give their vote 
and interest for the candidate in favour of universal 
training. In other words, though we desire that the 
Unionist leaders should vitalise the question by making it 
an item in their political programme, we by no means 
suggest that the National Service League should lose its 
non-party character. 

Our readers know already our grounds for advocating 
universal military training for a period of four or five 
months for every youth between the ages of seventeen 
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and twenty-one. We may, however, express them shortly 


§ we have said elsewhere in our issue of 
tay, whe wé saw the immense benefits, moral, physical, 
and even intellectual, which were conferred on the lads of 
the Spectator Experimental Company by their six months 
training, we felt it was little short of a crime to with- 

hold those benefits from the rest of the population. 
Though from miany points of view the richer classes 
would benefit quite as much as, or even more than, the 

ret frotii a short period of intensive military training, 
#e ate also convinced that such ag would tend to 
remedy a capital error in our system of elementary educa- 
tion,—an error pointed out in a letter by Mr. Christopher 
Thomas Garduer in our issue of to-day. The great defect 
af that education is its want of that supreme factor 
in the making of a good citizen, discipline, and the 
inculeation of the settse of duty to one’s country. The 

+ have an innate sense of duty quite as strong as 
the rich, but unfortunately little is done in their educa- 
tion to develop it. They hear, and quite properly hear, of 
their rights; but though we would not infringe those 
tights by an iota, they should hear, and hear even more 
strongly, of their duties. Let us never forget that it is by 
the etiforcement of duties that the State wins the love and 
respect of its citizens, not by conferring benefits upon 
them. It is the universal law of human nature that we 
love those who call on us for sacrifice, not those 
#ho shower benefits upon us. Strange as if may seem, 
the State which asks a man to be ready to die for it is far 
more likely to be loved than the State which gives him an old- 
age pension without his earning it. But while it is chiefly 
on moral grounds, and because of the vital importance of 
developing the ideals of citizenship, that we desire universal 
training, there are plenty of other arguments on which it 
tan be advocated. We believe, for example, that such 
training will enormously increase the commercial and 
industrial efficiency of the race. The hundred young men 
of the Spectator Company realised this when they told us 
in the examination-paper set to them that one of the 
chief reasons which induced them to go through the training 
was that it would improve their chances of getting on in 
life,—a belief that has been justified by the fact that they 
have almost all managed to find good and useful employ- 
ment. 

But though we think the moral and economic grounds 
for universal training the strongest, we do not overlook 
tlie military advantage which would also accrue. If the 
whole male population had learned to shoot and knew 
its drill, and if our Navy still kept its pre-eminence, we 
tery much doubt whether any foreign enemy would ever 
attempt to invade this country. Again, if the whole of 
out male population had been trained to arms in their 
youth, as is the Swiss population, we might, if engaged in 
a great overseas war, find no difficulty in raising quickly a 
very large body of efficient volunteer soldiers. Mr. Ward, 
the Labour M.P., in a speech in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday night which contained a curious mixture of 
things sound and unsound, spoke of the way in which 
Raglishmen would be certain to come forward to fight their 
country’s battle if she were invaded. We do not doubt for 
a moment that he is right in saying that they would spring 
to defend her; but he forgets how comparatively useless, 
under the conditions of modern warfare, would be the 
patriotic fervour which would be shown in the country. 

We can conceive nothing more pathetic and nothing 
more terrible than the rage and disappointment of the 
population of these islands who, burning to offer their 
aid to the Motherland in her peril, were suddenly forced 
to realise that, owing to want of previous training, 
they were offering her what would be a_ worthless 
gift. Imagine the soul-shaking humiliation of the 
man who must say:—‘I have strong arms, a steady 
hand, and a quick eye, and [ long to put them at 
the service of the country ; but, alas! 1 have never 
handled a rifle, I do not know the simplest form of 
military drill, I have never acted in my life with any 
other body of men, and therefore my service must be 
rejected as utterly useless. It is too late now to learn 
even the simplest of these simple things, and therefore, 
tr miserable creature that I am, I cannot help the 

otherland in her distress.” How different would be the 
feelings of the man who could say :—‘‘I know how to 
shoot, I know how to act with my fellows, I have not 








forgotten my drill. I know how to take cover, how to carr 
out orders, and how to lead my fellows. Thank God, 
now the call has come and the enemy is here, I can 
be of real service, and can stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the men amoug whom as a boy I learned to defend 
my country.” 





THE FRENCH STRIKES. 


HE threatened strike in France of the bakers, 
butchers, restatirarit-keepers, and indeed all who 
supply food, is of considerable importance, rot only 
because it may reduce the people of a civilised State to 
great inconvenience, but because the Government has 
decided that it must in stich cases lay down fixed rules for 
the regulation of strikes; and the decision of France on 
such a subject will be accepted throughout the Continent 
as the counsel of wisdom. Opinion thers upon the whole 
stibject of strikes is still a little fluid. No statesman, we 
think, now goes quite the length of affirming that strikes 
are in se offences against public order. Governments, it 
is true, dread them as possible occasions of disorder 
in the streets, and latge employers detest them as 
falsifying estimates, while the peasantry dislike them 
as tending to raise the prices of things which they do 
not sell, Still, no one denies in the abstract that 
artisans have a right to strike if they think themselves 
oppressed. The right is involved in the right of combina- 
tion, which is no longer in theory denied, and combination 
is palpably necessary to place the two parties to labour 
contracts on something like equality. Nevertheless, there 
are a good many points on which neither statesmen nor 
people have clearly made up their minds, one of them being 
the ultimate claim of the community to regulate on certain 
occasions the exercise of the right. 

The French Government, for example, has just now 
prohibited a strike of persons in official employ, alleging 
through M. Clemenceau that such persons have sold their 
abstract right as employés for the sake of pensions which 
merely as employés they would not be entitled to receive. 
That argument is incomplete, inasmuch as pensions when 
contracted for beforehand are practically part of wages, 
and almost invariably ues in reduction of them. 
But it seems to satisfy Frenchmen, and officials will for 
the present probably content themselves with arguments 
aud rather exaggerated protests. The official plea might, 
however, be made much more perfect and more demo- 
cratic. No class can have a right for its own advantage 
to injure the whole community, and there are many 
classes among State employés which by striking could 
injure or endanger an entire nation. This is admitted on 
all hands as regards soldiers, who therefore throughout 
the Continent are forbidden to strike on penalty of death; 
and it would be admitted as regards the police, if the 
police were not precluded from striking by the value the 
place on their appointments, and the readiness with which 
their places could be filled. No State, in fact, will 
allow itself to be exposed to the risk of conquest, 
or of an anarchy with criminals at the top, merely to 
uphold a logical principle. So far, although the argu- 
meut is not perhaps conclusive in absolute logic, the 
right of the State to make slaves being always question- 
able, the minds of the majority of men are made up, and 
there is no more case for discussion than upon any 
other question of self-defence. 

There are, however, cases which are by no means 80 
clear. Several classes, especially those who distribute 
water or supply food, or control the elaborate sanitary 
arrangements by which modern society has altered 
the laws of health, in reality hold the lives of the 
community in their hands. If they struck en masse 
people would die in large numbers, and the question 
arises whether they do not, by accepting pay for such 
service, part with something of their independence as 
citizens. They cannot be suddenly replaced, nobody 
denies the possible consequences of their action, and the 
State, which means the majority of citizens, seems there- 
fore to have the right which is exercised in restricting the 
sale of poisons or forbidding dangetous nuisances. We 
cannot see an answer to this proposition, and very few 
persons other than faddists, like the anti-vaccination men, 
would attempt to econtrovert it. But then comes the 
question of the method of prevention. We shoot soldiers 
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who mutiny, a remedy which, if violent, or it may be even 
immoral, is at least final, and, except in the rarest cases, 
invariably successful, so successful that mutiny has become 
dishonourable in the eyes of the potential mutineers. It 
is quite impossible, however, to carry out so drastic a system 
in the case of civilians, and Continental Governments are 
seeking hungrily for a more moderate device. They protect 
competitors, who are stigmatised by the workmen as 
“ blacklegs,” with a certain severity. They allow soldiers 
to be ordered to do the work—for example, military 
engineers helped to defeat the recent strike of 
electricians in Paris—and they threaten rather vaguely 
in extreme cases to inflict alties not justified 
by law. There are conceivable cases, however, in 
which the community would be seriously endangered by 
strikes. Suppose the doctors struck for higher fees, or 
the chemists for larger profits, or the milkmen refused to 
sell or carry milk, or the salt-miners to dig any longer, or, 
as is now apparently happening in France, the bakers 
declined to bake any longer, or the butchers to cut up 
and sell carcases. The suggestion seems partly comic; 
but as a matter of fact great cities might be reduced to a 
condition such as has been often realised in sieges, with 
the result, first of compelling submission, and secondly of 
greatly impairing the kind of nervous health which is the 
best prophylactic of insanity. What is a Government to 
do in such a case? In practice most Governments on the 
Continent would arrest the ringleaders, or if that did not 
suffice, would shoot them ; but these are very brutal devices, 
sure to exasperate the doubt, always lingering in the 
working classes, whether their freedom is sufficiently 
respected. Something much milder seems to be required, 
sal te find that something is a very serious and difficult 
problem,—one which, if M. Clemenceau can solve it, will 
amazingly increase his repute in Europe as an inventive 
legislator. 

We shall be greatly interested to see what he proposes. 
For ourselves, but for the Trade Disputes Act of last year, 
we should have been inclined to suggest that the best pre- 
ventive of strikes obviously dangerous to the community 
would be to treat the strikers as corporate bodies, and 
deal with them through the civil law. That remedy is, 
unfortunately, not now open to us here, but it is cer- 
tainly worth the consideration of Continental statesmen. 
Strikes are always commenced with the hope of gain, and 
to render those who carry them out liable for damages 
either to the State or municipality as well as to individual 
sufferers would be at least a very strong check on 
such combinations. The sympathy of juries could 
be relied on in such cases, and on the Continent, 
at all events, the fear of loss of money through civil 
process is exceedingly strong. This would not meet 
every case, for the process would require time, and there 
are one or two instances, notably the supply of water, in 
which the effect would be almost too rapid for anything 
except the most despotic action. The habit of strikes is, 
however, spreading, and if the communities can but make 
up their minds as to the just limits of their own right of 
interference, we can have little doubt that sufficient 
remedies will be found. It is because the conflict will 
help towards that invaluable decision that we would ask 
all our readers to watch anxiously the struggle between 
the Radical Government of France and the associated 
workmen. It is at least as complex and as important as 
any struggle between the State and the capitulists, and, 
with the first principles of democracy once acknowledged, 
is much more difficult to settle. One could hang a great 
capitalist ; but to control, say, all sinkers of oil wells, all 
distributors of oil, and all makers of oil lamps is a much 
more complicated affair, especially as Judge Lynch would 

robably arise in his evil strength before the villages had 

n left a fortnight without light. 





PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


r er prospects of the Session do not seem to give entire 

satisfaction to the supporters of the Government. 
This is a very common feeling, whatever party be in office. 
The reputation of a Ministry depends to a great extent on 
the number and magnitude of the measures it is able to 
carry, and at all times Easter brings with it the first hint 
of discouragement as regards the legislative harvest. It 








‘is then that the promises of the King’s Speech begin to’! 


| 
look out of proportion to the probable additions to th 
statute-book. The Session which in February seemed 
spacious has already become contracted. The Parlia. 
mentary year is no longer an undefined whole; jt ;, 
made up of three well-marked stages, the first of which 
has already been traversed. But though the feelin 
returns as regularly as the season, it varies greatly i 
intensity. The measures expected of a Conservative 
Government are naturally few in comparison with the 
demands pressed upon a Liberal Government. But when 
as is the case now, the Liberals have been out of office for 
the better part of twenty years and have only been in office 
one year, the amount of deferred legislation is enormous 
Had the last Election given the Government only an 
ordinary majority, some sections of the party might hardly 
have been represented in it. But from the actual 
majority no section has been left out. Each has borne 
its part in the Liberal victory. Each looks for its share 
in the distribution of the fruits which that victory is to 
yield. On the morrow of their triumph these various 
fractions had no difficulty in adjusting their several 
claims. All that each then insisted on was a place in 
the Liberal programme, and this was conceded without 
hestitation to every suppliant. For the moment the Liberal 
Party could advance in line, and every soldier be abreast 
of his comrades. But when Parliament met it became 
necessary to change the order of march. The forms of 
procedure do not permit more than one measure to be 
taken at a time, and, though there is no limit to the 
number of Bills that may be taken one after another, the 
progress made with one means the denial of progress ‘to 
another. By degrees it has dawned on the Ministerialists 
that by the time the necessary business of administration 
has been got through, the balance that is left of the 
Session is a strictly limited quantity. Upon this dis- 
covery the comfortable unanimity that has hitherto pre- 
vailed threatens to come to an end. There is no great 
difference of opinion as to the work that the party has to 
do, but a great deal of difference of opinion as to the 
order in which the parts of the work shall be taken 
in hand. In 1906 this controversy had not become 
acute. The Nonconformist element in the majority was 
strong enough to force the education question to the 
front. But when the Session and the Education Bill 
came to an end together, there were immediate signs of 
disagreement as to the course the Government ought to 
take. ‘The simplest policy would have been to bring in 
a somewhat shortened and simplified Education Bill, and 
to take the chance of the Lords pulling it to pieces a 
secondtime. There is little reason to doubt that the Lords 
would have availed themselves of this place of repentance, 
and allowed the Government to deal with elementary 
schools pretty much as they liked. The advantages of this 
plau would have been that the House of Lords would have 
been shown to be a less formidable opponent of Liberal 
legislation than it pleases Ministerialists to make out, and 
that the Nonconformists would have been kept in good 
humour. But the case on the other side was strong enough 
to determine the action of the Government. The Noncon- 
formists are, after all, but a section of the party, and though 
they are keenly interested in the education controversy, 
there are many Liberals who were not at all disposed to 
spend another Session in devising a settlement which, after 
all, would have no great promise of finality. Irish legisla- 
tion, land legislation, labour legislation, licensing legislation, 
each had its claim to furnish the principal business of 
1907, and Fs them all over in favour of a Bill which 
appeals chiefly to Nonconformists might have aroused 
serious dissatisfaction. Nor was it at all the desire of the 
majority to give the Lords this place of repentance. The 
declamation of the Christmas Recess would have seemed 
ridiculous if it had turned out that the Lords had thought 
discretion the virtue most befitting the situation, and had 
accepted the Education Bill with no intervening Dissolution 
The proper distribution of the Session’s labours seemed to 
demand two things: a great apparent flouting of the Lords, 
and a sufficient list of popular measures. Accordingly the 
Prime Minister expounded his intentions as to the Lords 
in a succession of dark sayings which might be made to 
fit in with any one of the various solutions in ‘favour with 
his party, while leaving it wholly uncertain what his own 
solution is, or whether he has yet arrived at one, and then 
proposed to bring in a Land Bill, an Irish Bill—or perbaps 
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two—and a Licensing Bill, while reserving for the odds 


and ends of time that may be left over the entire recon- 
struction of the British Army. 

In February this apportionment of Parliamentary time 
appeared hervic; in April this heroism may seem too closely 
allied to foolhardiness. Even when new Rules of Procedure 
have been devised with a view of shortening debate, and 
rules originally made for the House of Commons have 
been extended to Standing Committees, the proverbial 
analogy of the quart and the pint-pot will continue to 
hold. If the House of Commons were a purely legislative 
body, and if no measures could be introduced into it 
except those which had the Government for their author, 
a fair number of Acts might be passed between January 
and August. But the House of Commons satisfies neither 
of these conditions. The Members who are most anxious 
to increase the legislative output are often the least dis- 
posed to let the administrative action of the Government 
go uncriticised. They will neither vote Supplies without 
comment on their amount, nor forego their right to 
bring in Bills of their own to jostle, at least in their 
earlier stages, the Bills fathered by the Cabinet. It 
is hoped, seemingly, that now that the work of the Standing 
Committees is to be increased, the area of debate in the 
House itself will be so narrowed that the later stages of 
each measure will be little more than formal. Expecta- 
tions founded upon the working of untried methods of 
restriction are sometimes falsified, and it will not be sur- 
prising if this should once more prove true. However 
accurately a Standing Committee reproduces the distribu- 
tion of parties, one section or another of the House may 
be dissatisfied with the treatment its amendments have 
met with, and may succeed in giving the Report stage no 
small share of the importance which once belonged to the 
discussion in Committee. And even if this is avoided, and 
the House accepts without inquiry the decisions of the 


Standing Committees, the effect of such legislation on the | 


country may only be to provoke reaction. No measure is 
really useful which has beeu adopted without full considera- 
tion of its probable working. If this stage in its progress 
is omitted, the Courts of Law take possession of the Act as 
their natural property. A law which in its intention may 
have been excellent becomes a byword for the number of 
cases which have arisen in the course of applying it, and 
for the severity with which the Judges have commented on 
the carelessness with which it has been framed. Hardly a 
day passes without signs that this sifting process awaits 
the Employers’ Liability Act of last Session, and though in 
this instance the problems for which the Law Courts will 
have to find solutions may be ur usually numerous, some- 
thing of the same fate is certu 1 to overtake all statutes 
which have been passed without adequate inquiry into 
their probable consequences. The simple truth is that the 
House of Commons is a far worse body for legislative 
purposes than it was in the days when it was thought 
almost a miracle that Mr. Gladstone could pass his 
first Irish Land Bill and his Education Bill in the 
same Session. Members have become more talkative. 
They are more anxious to keep themselves before 
the eyes of their constituents; and considering how 
little their constituents sometimes know of their repre- 
sentatives, this may only be a necessary precaution. 
They are not all equal to set speeches, but they can 
all ask questions and move adjournments, and in one or 
other of these ways a good deal of time is wasted, at all 
events for the purposes of legislation. If Governments 
had no other end to keep in sight than the passing of 
what they hold to be the measures demanded of them in 
the public interest, these interruptions would be less serious. 
Ministers would only have to calculate the time needed for 
the proper consideration of each measure, and to submit 
them to the House of Commons in the order suggested by 
their relative importance. As it is, it is not so much their 
relative importance that is taken into account as the rela- 
tive strength of the sections they are intended to propitiate. 
For this purpose it is more essential to introduce Bills than 
to carry them, and we have here, perhaps, the explanation 
of what will soon be the state of the Order-book. 





LIBERAL ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN FRANCE. 
ee political sensation of the Montagnini papers will 
pass, but the disclosures are incidentally evidence of 

a very important liberalising movement inside the Roman 


Catholic Church which will not only last but will grow 
from strength to strength. Recently we have more than 
ouce written of this movement on its intellectual side. At 
the end of last year Baron von Hiigel and Professor C. A. 
Briggs published a Liberal protest aguinst the decision of a 
Biblical Commission appointed by the Roman Church to 
inguire into the authorship of the Pentateuch. In the 
face of all Biblical scholarship, which proves beyond a 
shadow of doubt that Moses did not write the Pentateuch, 
the Commission announced that Moses did write it. This 
was rather as though Convocation in England should 
encourage Churchmen to believe that the Authorised 
Version of 1611 came down from heaven just as we have 
it bound and printed at the Clarendon Press. In England, 
most fortunately, the Church does not discourage the 
interpretation of dogma in the light of science and critical 
research. It knows, as Baron von Hiigel and Professor 
Briggs wrote, that “a system cannot both claim to teach 
all the world and erect an impenetrable partition-wall 
between itself and the educated portion of that world.” 
That is the truth which is not recognised at the Vatican, 
and no man can say what may happen within the Roman 
Church unless wisdom comes before it is too late. 


On Friday week the Times published from its Paris 
correspondent some reports sent by Mgr. Montagnini to 
the Vatican which are worth deeper attention than all 
the others. They reveal a complete obscurantism, a 
blessing of ignorance and a banning of knowledge. The 
ecclesisatics in France who have fallen under Papal sus- 
picion are the very men who are capable of statesmanship, 
and who might help to retain for their Church its great 
spiritual influence in the world. Reporting unfavourably 
/ou such men is a Vatican agent who is apparently quite 
| honestly shocked at the thought that there are Roman 
| Catholic priests who believe in the innocence of Dreyfus 
|and support the cause of disarmament. In July, 1906, 
| Mgr. Montagnini sent to Cardinal Merry del Va) fifteen 
| Roman Catholic periodicals and books which, in his 
| judgment, required various degrees of reprobation. Some 
| received a bad mark, others a very bad mark. The 
| list is like a supplement to the “ Index Expurgatorius.” 
The Revue Apologétique is branded as containing articles 
of “more than Liberal tendencies on the Biblical question.” 
The new Liberal Roman. Catholic weekly paper Demain, 
published at Lyons, “continues,” according to Mgr. Mon- 
tagnini, “to be very bad.” ‘Its approval of “the bad book 
of the Protestant Sabatier on Separation” is particularly 
condemned. “ Almost all the numbers of this review,” 
adds Mgr. Montagnini, “ought to be prohibited in all 
the dioceses. Many of its contributors take advantage 
of it to facilitate their escape from condemnation by 
the Index.” Now what is this dreadful Demain? It 
contains articles by cultivated Roman Catholics who 
wish to take part in the Biblical scholarship of the 
day, and who believe, like the rest of the world, that 
Republicanism is the best form of government for France, 
and that if the Church is to preserve any hold over the 
average French Republican (that is to say, over virtually 
the whole nation) she must accept the laws of the Republic 
and make herself consonant with the temper of France as 
she is. That is all. It seems bare sanity. The Lveil 
Démocratigue and the Sillon are said by Mgr. Montaynini 
to “continue their exaggerated democratic campaign. 
There is never a word about religion in these publica- 
tions.” The truth, of course, is that these publications 
are professedly trying to save the Church by Liberal 
political action in order that she may be able in future to 
say “ words about religion” to Frenchmen. That is their 
immediate, and therefore their almost exclusive, concern. 
Mgr. Montagnini might as well complain that a Parlia- 
mentary Bill on religious education is not also a sermon. 

After mentioning other periodicals, Mgr. Montagnini 
sums up the situation. We quote the Times translation :— 

“ All these publications through their bad spirit unavoidably 
continue to produce the worst effects among the young clergy and 
in certain seminaries. Father Rouvier, of Marseilles, affrmed that 
to me not long ago. He told me that in some seminaries where he 
went to preach, especially in that of Aix,a number of seminarists 
are favourable to Loisy, to Dreyfus, and to disarmament. A 
parish priest of Paris told me that he was appalled when he 
| realised the abyss which is widening between the priests of 
| to-day and those of ten years ago, and that even his young 
‘ 











colleagues showed amazing audacity. One of the latter a short 
time ago in a series of sermons expressed theories more than 
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curious on the virginity of the Madonna. During the month of 
May in two or three important parishes of Paris there were 
sermons full of errors or heresies. Several priests are writing in 
the ultra-Liberal reviews. Altogether there is a sort of anarchy 
of ideas, and there is no remedy unless it be from Rome. Many 
good laymen continually urge the necessary condemnations. One 
of these laymen insists on that of the Abbé Loisy.” 

One can only say that the parish priest in Paris will be 
mych more appalled when he discovers, as he undoubtedly 
will if the Liberal movement, is persistently scouted, the 
abyss which has widened between the priests and the 
thinking laity. The Abbé Loisy, let us remember, has 
done no more than combine Biblical criticism with pastoral 
work in a manner which might have led him straight to 
the Episcopal Bench in England. Mgr. Montagnini is 
very severe on the Revue du Clergé Frangais and the 
Quinzaine, both of which are happy in commanding con- 
tributors from some of the first intellects in France. A 
special paragraph is given to the case of the Abbé 
Broussolle, so well known in Paris as a teacher and 
inspirer of young men at the Lycée Michelet, The Abbé 
Broussolle is a disciple of the distinguished historian, the 
Abbé Duchesne, Mgr. Montagnini puts him on his list 
as a demolisher of Roman Catholic tradition. Then there 
is a gem of criticism which would be merely amusing if 
it were not that the approval which the Vatican con- 
tinually bestowed on Mgr. Montagnini’s labours proves 
how dangerously the abyss is widening between Pontifical 
and Gallican thought. Mgr. Montagnini, referring to a 
copy of the Vérité Frangaise, says: “ You will find there 
a just criticism of the work of a certain Batiffol who 
appears to be still more rationalist than Loisy and the 
Prchestente themselves.” Willit be believed that ‘a certain 
Batiffol ” is the Rector of the Catholic Institute of Toulouse, 
one of the most distinguished historians in France ? 

To turn from the intellectual to the political rift in the 
Roman Church, there is exact evidence that the French 
Bishops, as we have always thought there was good reason 
for believing, were ready to accept the Separation Law, 
and honestly to try to work under it. Mgr. Montagnini 
remarks that the majority of the Bishops who have been 
consulted make their acceptance of the public worship 
Associations dependent in each diocese on two conditions,— 
the utterance of a protest and the consent of the Bishop. 
One opinion which Mgr. Montagnini records is the ik 
bishop of Rouen’s that “the French clergy are more than 
ever attached to the Government.” Cardinal Merry del 
Val on receiving these statements makes this extremely 
interesting and important answer :— 

“T am very anxious, as I see clearly that we have come to a 
turning-point in the history of the universal Church. All the 
forces of evil, of international Freemasonry, are engaged against 
the Church, and at the present moment France holds the first 
place in this struggle. What will happen in France will serve as 
an example for all the others. For that reason the decision to be 
taken will be of the greatest importance. It is evident that if 
the majority of the Bishops are of opinion that they ought to 
submit to the law in practice it will be difficult for the Pope to 
order them to act contrary to their convictions although he may 
be assured of their obedience. But it is false, quite false, to say 
that the Pope is not prepared to proclaim resistance if he be 
supported by a considerable number of Bishops. The fact of 
haying ordered an inquiry concerning possible future public worship 
associations does not at all signify that the Pope has already, more 
or less, decided that it will be necessary to accept them.” 

It is very difficult to understand after this how the Vatican 
can have emphatically denied that the French Bishops were 
in favour of yielding. When the French clergy are pinched 
more and more by the poverty which the resistance of the 
Vatican has brought upon them, they will be more than 
human if they do not let the difference between themselves 
and Rome revealed here grow into something like resent- 
ment. The intellectual divergence we have already 
examined. The combined differences justify the Cardinal's 
words that a turning-point has been reached. We wish 
we could see some signs, however small, that the situation 
will be turned to good instead of to ruin, for we are no 
wishers of evil to the Roman Church, in France or else- 
where. If we wished it ill, we should rejoice at, not deplore, 
the fatal obscurantism and illiberality of view displayed 
in the Montagnini papers. Burke said of the Jacobins of the 
Revolution that they would “ rather domineer in a parish of 
atheists than rule the whole Christian world.” A similar 
spirit seems to possess the Vatican of to-day. They would 
rather domineer in a parish of Ultramontanes than lead 
the spiritual and religious revival of Latin Christianity. 








— 


THE MIND OF OBRIST. 


ROFESSOR HARNACK has published a new book jn 
conjunction with Professor Herrmann (* Essays on the 
Social Gospel,” Williams and Norgate, 4s. 6d,),@ large section of 
which deals with * The Real Mind of Jesus.” There can be 
no doubt that the theological interest of the modern layman 
centres more and more round the mind of Christ. The laity 
are troubling themselves less and less about the mind of the 
Church, though allusions to it are still frequent in pietistic 
literature. Few care to learn when the Church began to 
suy this or to think the other, or to trace the development 
of such-and-such a dogma from its spggestion to its fyll 
definition. The Councils are regarded by most ordinary men 
as historical rather than as religious landmarks, and they are 
scarcely prepared to accept the via media of many of the 
reformers, who, while denying their authority, nevertheless 
accepted their conelusions, vebasing those conclusions 
upon certain sentenees of Holy Scripture which seem 
nowadays hardly able to support their weight. There 
is little life left in the controversies of the past. The 
professional theologian alone can fix his mind upon them. 
But the spirit of Christ continues to “ draw all men.” “ Who 
hath known the mind of the Lord? - But we have the 
mind of Christ,” said St. Paul; and again, “ Let this mind be 
in you, which was also in Christ Jesus”; and the words of the 
great Apostle are ringing in the ears of the present generation. 
Perhaps never since Paul was martyred have they sounded go 
insistently. In the Middle Ages the bulwarks of dogma arose 
so fast around the Divine Figure as often to obscure it 
altogether from the wayfaring man, and at the time of the 
Reformation the mists of controversy replaced the shadows of 
the past. 

In the days of our grandfathers the ordinary religioys man, 
the man who went to church and read the Bible at stated 
intervals, thonght very little about the character of Christ; 
he might even have thought that the phrase had a heterodox 
sound. If he were an Evangelical, his faith rested upon 
the Atonement; if a High Churchman, upon the efficacy 
of the Sacraments, Nowadays, whatever denomination 
he may belong to, the ordinary man, if he thinks 
about his religion at all, thinks first abont the mind of 
Christ, abont the attitude towards life and towards death 
of the Founder of his faith, He reads his Gospels, not 
in order to confirm a catechism or illustrate a creed, or even 
in order to acquire merit. He reads that he may learn “ the 
way of God more perfectly,” that he may make for himself a 
conception of the Christian revelation. Such a change in the 
focus of religious thought can hardly be without far-reaching 
results. Hven in the Roman Church we see the influence of 
the new spirit. Christ bas become onge more the centre of 
Christianity, the Christ of the Gospels, not the Divine Child 
of latter-day Romanism or the sacrificial Lamb of an ultra- 
Protestant theology, but He who “spake as never man 
We are entering upon a fresh religious phase, but as 
New altars have been 


Tae 


spake.” 
yet we have no religious enthusiasm. 
prepared, but no fire has descended from heaven. What will 
happen when the spark comes, for come it must? Every 
period of religious doubt bas been followed by a religious 
revival. What will be the effect upon Christendom if the 
mind of the faithful, now concentrated upon the mind of 
Christ, is once more “ endowed with power from on high”? 
Nothing is less likely than the sudden coming of the 
millennium. The religious world will not become Christlike 
allina moment. Where individuals are concerned the rate 
of moral and religious progress cannot be calculated with any 
approach to accuracy; but taking men in the aggregate, it 
seems to be in the order of Providence that all progress 
should be gradual. Every revival is a Second Coming, 
and in every revival the sad words of our Lord once 
more prove themselves. He who prayed that His followers 
might all be as one foresaw how many were the 
struggles to be gone through before that prayer could 
be fulfilled. Men would be “set at variance,” He said, by the 
new doctrine. Those of one household would find themselves 
in intense opposition. It is not possible for men to meditate 
freely, and without fear of coming to unauthorised conclusions, 
upon the character of Christ, and remain altogether satisfied 
with the social status quo; and human nature is such that 
the conscientiously dissatisfied seek refuge in a new system. 
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How did Christ look at wealth ? the student of Christ’s 


character cannot but ask himself. What was His attitude 
towards those who take the sword ? ; W hy, in apparent 
contradiction to His dictum upon the subject, did He say there 
were times when a man who had two coats should sell one for 
a weapon? What was His attitude towards commerce, and 
why did He uphold the rights of contract with such tremendous 
sternness? Why did He scem at times verily and in deed to 
yeprove the world, not only for sin, but, as St. John said, for 
yighteousness ? With what extraordinary severity certain 
typical sinners are dealt with in the parables and what 
wonderful kindness is shown to others. Dives lifts up his eyes 
in torment because he was indifferent to the suffering and the 
sickness of the poor, and no mercy is shown towards the 
overseer who became in his master’s absence a tyrant over his 
fellow-servaats. On the other hand, the young man who 
repented his riotous life is met by his father while he is yet a 
great way off. The Pharisee whose heart was not right before 
God is condemned, though there is no reason to suppose that 
his own estimate of his outward respectability was a false one, 
while the publican is justified by his repentance alone. When 
the servant is condemned for exacting money owing to him 
at a moment when his own debt had been cancelled, the 
righteousness of his claim is not even taken into consideration. 


A rough-and-ready justice on the part of the man in authority | 


js distinctly held up to admiration, while in the Sermon on the 
Mount we are told at all costs to avoid retribution. If we 
refuse to look at the Gospel as a whole and to use our reason 
—if we insist on making of Christ what He distinctly refused 
to be,aruler and judge, instead of the Light of the World—we 
may set up tyrannies as bad as, or worse than, those instituted 
by Roman dogmatism. There will be no new Torquemadas, 
but how much suffering may not be caused by a new Tolstoy. 

Upon isolated sentences of Jesus absolutely conflicting 
systems may be erected, and a measure of fanaticism is 
natural to man. The object of Professor Harnack and 
Professor Herrmann’s book is te warn men against the 
dangers of this new turn of religious thought. They have 
convinced themselves that the Gospel contains no economic 
programme. Only, they say, if it be regarded as a legal 
code can social and political laws be found in it. Christ 
was no legalist, but “ He who emancipates the conscience.” 
Christianity is the religion of liberty, and “iis duties are 
specially imposed upon you, and upon me, and upon every age 
as an individual problem for each to solve.” Christianity as a 
religion, they say, would be at an end if the Gospel were 
changed into a social manifesto. It cannot be forced into a 
system, and no system, however literally carried out, would 
satisfy the aspirations of man. “The living God of the 
conscience is inexorable in His demand that we ought to do 
what, in our own conscience, we recognise as perfection,” 
for “a man can do what is good only if his will is 
directed towards the pursuit of truth, as he perceives it.” 
The tendency of the human mind to dogmatise will not die 
because men have ceased to think dogma the most vital part 
of Christianity. It is possible so to interpret the words of 
Christ as to overthrow the fabric of civilisation and to cause 
His name to be blasphemed among the Gentiles, these two 
liberal theologians plead, and surely their warning is needed. 
Not that they ask or hope that religious men should rest 
satisfied with things as they are. “The want and misery of 
our fellow-countrymen ” should, they think, “act like a goad 
urging us on to study and investigate the construction of the 
social organism, to examine which of its ills are inevitable, 
and which may be remedied by the spirit of self-sacrifice and 
energy.” What they deprecate is the growing notion that 
Godliness is a way of gain for whatever Christianity may 
teach a man to do for others. “None dare ultimately 
expect more for himself from the message of the Church 


than a firm, consolatory faith, able to triumph over all the | 
If Christianity is to remain the great force | 


troubles of life.” 
for good—above all, if it is to be once more quickened into 
intenser life—it behoves all thinking Christians to hold fast 
the wise words of St. Paul spoken to the early Church at a 
time of great social unrest and expectancy: “Let your 
moderation be known unto all men. The Lord is at band.” 
But we may not forget that there is an indifference which 
plumes itself on its moderation, and is even more opposed to the 
spirit of Christ than fanaticism. No step in advance can be 
made without great searchings of heart and many mistakes, 








and it is difficult to contemplate without misgivings the 
sacrifices which a new Reformation may demand from the 
individual or the nation. 





MR. BERNARD SHAW’'S DRAMATIC ORITICISMS. 

j\ VERY writer of note whose success has come to him 

4 gradually lives his mellow years under the heavy fore- 
boding that some piratical American publisher will rake up 
the literary indiscretions of his youth, and present them to 
the world at no cost to himself in type that is only too clear 
and in covers that are only too attractive. The defective law 
of copyright makes this possible. Some authors, following 
the example of those who commit suicide rather than face the 
anxieties of a natural death, scuttle their own ship, as it were, 
as soon as the pirate heaves in sight. Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
fearing the worst, as a man of his reputation is bound to do— 
we are only surprised that it has not happened sooner—has 
taken this violent course in his “Dramatic Opinions and 
Essays” (A. Constable and Co., 2 vols. 10s. 64. net). 
He does not profess even to have revised the dramatic 
criticisms of earlier years,—he is too busy for that nowadays. 
He has simply said to Mr. James Huneker :—“ Sink me the 
ship, Master Gunner. Let me fall into the hands of God, 
not into the hands of Spain.” In other words, Mr. Huneker 
has chosen the criticisms for republication, and written an 
heroic, gunner-like preface, full of oxplosions and boomings, 
which is, perhaps, suitable to so gallant an occasion. The 
criticisms were written for the Saturday Review between 
1895 and 1898. We can only say that few men when the 
deck sinks under them, and they face the record of their 
past, have less intellectual reason than Mr. Shaw for crying 
peccavi. We shall have a general charge to make (or perbaps 
we should say to “ confirm,” as the common-sense of Mr. Shaw's 
countrymen has already made it) presently; but for the 
moment it is enough to say that not one of these criticisms 
and essays is without something extremely well said, and is 
not gay reading from first to last. Mr. Shaw plainly said to 
himself :—“ Unless criticism enlightens the dull and the 
idiotic it is unproductive labour, a useless exercise in pedantry. 
How can British playgoers—or idiots—be induced to read my 
criticisms? Only if I write more amusingly than the other 
critics.” This he succeeded in doing beyond dispute. But 
it must have taken something out of him. He says that three 
years of the British theatre nearly killed him. 

The chief thing to be remarked about these dramatic criti- 
cisms is that they supply one of the most notable examples of 
cause and effect modern literary history can show. Mr, Shaw 
not only had a theory that the British drama was wrong in 
its very foundations, but had a theory as to how it ought to 
be reconstructed. His theory of reconstruction was that plays 
ought to be written like those he has since written himself. 
Of course, he argued his point with enthusiasm. He was 
tremendously combative. He had no sweet reasonableness— 
except in the case of certain personal frjends, as he admits— 
and he did not want to haye any. Was a play the kind of 
play which Bernard Shaw was predestined to write, or was it 
not? That was the only test. Well, within about seven years 
of the conclusion of thig series of criticisms the author of 
them had won a higher reputation for quality as a playwright 
than any English dramatist. His positiveness, with all its 
lopsidedness, and partly perhaps because of it, had triumphed. 
He had attacked the citadel (to change from the naval 
metaphor with which we began to a military one), and in seven 
years it had fallen. His method was Joshua’s more or 
less. He had marched round the walls blowing his own 
trumpet. 

Mr. Shaw's “apology” is perbaps as handsome a con- 
cession as he has ever made in his life. Any one who thinks 
he hus been too roughly handled is invited to reflect on 
the things which Mr. Shaw did not say. No one need expect 
fairness from « man who speaks from a brief. That is all the 
consojation that can be offered to the victims. The result of 
the Shaw method is a strange medley of assorted criticisms, 
Though the principles are as plain as a pikestaff, we defy 
any one to foresee what uuthors will be made to illustrate 
what points. Mr. Pinero is tossed and gored repeatedly, 
whereas Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, whom we should have 
expected to find lying dead on the other side of the hedge at 
the end of the first chapter, is allowed to walk about the field 
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in comparative safety. Shakespeare is raked fore and aft 
(though Mr. Shaw 7s an admirer of Shakespeare, as you 
discover when you have made a collection of the points he 
admires), but Ibsen is allowed a pontifical pre-eminence. 
With the help of such contortions, which we prefer to regard 
as merely personal whims, Mr. Shaw preached the perfectly 
sane doctrine that if human beings are represented on the 
stage at all, their actions should arise demonstrably out of 
human motives, and not be accounted for because a particular 
cupboard or a particular door exists in a particular place or 
because coincidences of arrival and departure are made 
possible by a very small room having a singular number of 
French windows and doors. The alteration of the whole 
course of people’s lives by a single telegram he would never 
tolerate. All the heroic virtues and vices of the stage he 
laughed out of court; and he thought the sexual motive a 
ridiculously inadequate basis for plays. The “well-made 
play,” as the phrase goes, provoked all his fury. His assaults, 
as we have said, have had a remarkable effect. They did 
not only serve épater les bourgeois. If they had not been 
true in substance they could not have succeeded. As it is, his 
principles control the management of the Court Theatre, and 
account for its success. 


has never had before. It would be less than just not to give Mr. 
Shaw credit for all this. The too mechanical stagecraft which 
he attacked was, and still is, only a slightly more refined 
form of the ineptitude of the callow author who, being 
incapable of making a catastrophe arise naturally out of the 
dialogue, is reduced to introducing it as the unexplained and 
unrelated work of some exterior force, some unclassical 
deus ex, machina, with the words: “ But what is this strange 
feeling that creeps over me, &c.”? Moreover, Mr. Shaw, 


whether or not he thinks that he is superior to Shakespeare | 


—we have never been quite sure about this—has helped the 
cause of Shakespeare and prevented him from becoming, like 
Byron, “a household pet.” Mr. Shaw boasts that when he began 
to write criticisms Shakespeare was a divinity, but now he has 
become a fellow-creature. It is certainly all to the good if 
Shakespeare is not ignorantly swallowed as having a sort of 
plenary verbal inspiration. The change can only mean that 
he is read more, and therefore appreciated more. Another 
observation we would offer is that Mr. Shaw, like Hazlitt and 


Lamb and other old critics, but unlike most modern critics, | 


described the acting as well as the construction of the play. 
This is worth thinking of. May not a similar practice have 
explained to some extent the influence of that unctuous but 
enthusiastic critic, Mr. Clement Scott, whom, by the way, 
Mr. Shaw deals with handsomely under a kind of most- 
favoured-friend clause ? 

The gravamen of the charge against Mr. Shaw is that 
though his principles banish stagy devices, the buman 
motives which he substitutes for them are not after all very 
human. Mr. Shaw is conscious of the criticism. Directly or 
by implication he rebuts it several times in these volumes. 
“T am perfectly human,” he seems to say. 
principles, how could I be anything else?” We do not know 
how he could; we can only affirm that he is. Shakespeare, 
although be was not a Socialist—all the Elizabethans, indeed, 
whom Mr. Shaw preposterously derides—Thackeray, whom 
Mr. Shaw loathes, and all the great men whom it would be 
useless to enumerate, gave us likeable characters. We are 
not among those who think that Mr. Shaw is not a serious 
person. We think his intentions are very serious. He has 
written criticisms which conveyed valuable thoughts to 
boobies because he made boobies read them. Now the boobies 
are flocking to his plays, Fashion having decreed that one 
must go and laugh. If Mr. Shaw regards his plays as a 
vehicle of ideas—and we are sure that he does, because he is a 
serious person—he will invent characters whom dull, simple 
people will not only laugh at, but will respect and believe in. 
But can Mr. Shaw do it? Is he not in danger of producing a 
“well-made pluy” of his own in which the inadequate sex 
motive is employed as though it were adequate after all, only 
in an inverted sense, so that women pursue men instead of 
men women? And is he not so abjectly afraid of showing 
that he has a heart—a too individualistic possession, we 
suppose—that he turns all compassion to gall? He gains, 
no doubt, immense force as a dramatist in that he can say 
truly— 











The Court Theatre of to-day is a | 
repertoire theatre and a school of acting of a kind that London | 








“Given my | 


“I never prayed for Dryads to haunt the woods again.” 
But how incalculable is his loss since he cannot add— 
“More welcome were the prezence of hungering, thirsting men, 
Whose doubts we could unravel, whose hopes we could fulfil. 
Our wisdom tracing backward the river to the rill.” , 
After all, the drama must largely be built on conventions, 
and when we change those conventions we are apt to find 
plus ¢a change, plus c'est la méme chose. What are essentials 
ure humanity, the sense of justice—well defined as a wider 
knowledge through love—and the sympathy of comprehension, 
The dramatist may have every gift of nature and of art, 
but wanting nothing but a human heart he wants all, 
“Spirits are not finely touched but to fine issues,” andthe 
fine issues are those which have their foundation in the 
common human emotions. Is it possible that those common 
human emotions may even yet develop in Mr. Shaw's art? 
If they do, who shall seta limit to his achievements on tho 
stage P 





MR. SWINBURNE'’S BIRTHDAY. 

N his preface to the second series of that most admirable 

of anthologies, the “Golden Treasury,” Mr. Francis 
Palgrave expresses his deep regret, and anticipates the regret 
of his readers, that he is not able to adorn his pages with 
specimens, of the brilliant lyrical gifts of Mr. Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. His regret that he could not make his anthology 
complete or representative in the full sense of the era in 
which lived so many of the poets from whom he has quoted 
has been shared by a large number of readers; but it is a 
regret which is balanced by an equal feeling of gratitude. 
Mr. Swinburne could not be included in Mr. Palgrave’s 
“Golden Treasury,” and Mr. Palgrave, apart from the 
purposes of his task, was no doubt happy in excluding him, 
because the “ Treasury” is confined to poets who are no longer 
with us. Mr. Swinburne, fortunately, is with us still. He 
was seventy years old on Friday, April 5th, and not only 
those who admired his work when first he “swam into the 
ken” of mid-Victorian critics, but those also who have learned 
to admire and delight in bis genius since, will offer him 
their hearty felicitations on so lengthened a career of fine 
work, and will wish him many more years of strength of 
body and mind, possibly to add other works to those 
with which he has enriched our national bookshelves. It 
is, indeed, difficult to realise that Mr. Swinburne is actually 
seventy. He has never looked like seventy on paper, which 
cannot be said of several poets whose work ended at a much 
earlier age than bis. It is only, perhaps, when he is definitely 
placed in the setting of his youth, with Rossetti, Burne-Jones, 
William Morris, and the others, that it becomes easy to realise 
how much has been written since first “ Atalanta in Calydon” 
showed that the almost unrecognised author of “ Rosa- 
mund” and “The Queen Mother” had suddenly glowed into 
a maker of new and wonderful lyric verse. Perhaps the slow 
changing of periods since 1865 was better marked by an 
accident of the day before Mr. Swinburne’s birthday than by 
the chorus of congratulation of the day itself. On April 4th 
there was a revival of the Gilbert and Sullivan opera Patience, 


| and one of the characters was described on the programme, 


owing to a misprint, as “a fleshy poet.” Imagine such a 
possibility as that in the days when “ Thomas Maitland” was 
attacking the “fleshly school of poetry ”’—principally, of 
course, Rossetti—in the Contemporary Review ! 

The beginnings of the school of the Rossettis and Swinburne 
—if “school” isa possible word for thought born of rebellion— 
were no doubt followed at first with intense dislike. Mr. 
William Rossetti has described something of “ the amount of 
noise, the frenzied abuse and indiscriminate anathemas,” 
which “ were such as could only be forthcoming in a land of 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites. Anglo-Saxons,” he writes, 
“on both sides of the Atlantic were capable of this: I do not 
imagine that any other race under the sun would have been 
equally capable.” He would have modified that criticism, 


| perhaps, if he had realised how essentially contrary to the 





current of British thought, and the trend of British prefer- 
ences, the way of Mr. Swinburne’s genius ran, as expressed in 
“Atalanta” or the “Poems and Ballads.” He does not 
measure properly the powerful grip which Tennyson then 
bad, and rightly had, of the mind of the public. Tennyson 
had for a time slowed down to an easy gait, and in the early 
“sixties” had succeeded in leading the great mass of the 
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reading public into fastnesses of quiet grace and gentle 
melody, from which they were loth to be led forth. Yet it 
was rigbt that they should be led forth, for in literature, as in 
religion, we must be on our guard “lest one good custom 
should corrupt the world.” Both poets, the one perhaps 
unconsciously and the other intentionally, had taken the 
national mind so far from what, for want of a better 
word, we must call Byronism that there was a risk 
of believing what was distant to be for that reason dangerous. 

It was forgotten even that Tennyson, the author of the 

“ Tdylls,” had once struck his own new note in “ Maud”; 

it was forgotten how magnificent Tennyson could be as 

a lyric poet; it was only realised that he had put it in the 

power of twenty others to sing like him, even if the likeness to 

his great poetry was only slight. Suddenly what had seemed 
distant became intensely near. It was not Byronism, for 
there was nothing cynical in it; but it belonged, as the public 
saw it, to an age distant from the level melodies of the 
Laureate not only in form, but in spirit. It is difficult to 
judge the full effect of the contrast at an interval of forty 
years, but it might possibly be suggested by a prolonged 
tusting of the concrete honey of the last of the “ Idylls,” and 
itlen the sudden change toa strophe from “ Atalanta” :— 
“ Before the beginning of years 
There came to the making of man 
Time, with a gift of tears; 
Grief, with a glass that ran; 
Pleasure, with pain for leaven; 
Summer, with flowers that fell; 
Remembrance fallen from heaven, 
And madness risen from hell ; 
Strength without hands to smite ; 
Love that endures for a breath ; 
Night, the shadow of light, 
And life, the shadow of death.” 
Or this :— 
“The ivy falls with the Bacchanal’s hair 
Over her eyebrows hiding her eyes ; 
The wild vine slipping down leaves bare 
Her bright breast shortening into sighs; 
The wild vine slips with the weight of its leaves, 
But the berried ivy catches and cleaves 
To the limbs that glitter, the feet that scare 
The wolf that follows, the fawn that flies.” 
The beauty and power of such verse, and of much else of the 
new poet's work not so easy of quotation, could be generally 
appreciated only after a lapse of years. It was a beauty 
which hurt, because it was different from the beauty 
expected. Only for younger men, or for older men after 
doubt und time, was it easy to recognise the essential genius 
of Mr. Swinburne’s lyrics, or for those who had become 
thoroughly used to, and pleased with, the concrete in mid- 
Victorian poetry to find pleasure in such abstract thought as 
that of the “ Ave atque Vale” to Baudelaire :— 
“Thou art far too far for wings of words to follow, 
Far too far off for thought or any prayer. 
What ails us with thee, who art wind and air ? 
What ails us gazing where all seen is hollow ? 
Yet with some fancy, yet with some desire, 
Dreams pursue death as winds a flying fire, 
Our dreams pursue our dead and do not find. 
Still, and more swift than they, the thin flame flies, 
The low light fails us in elusive skies, 
Still the foil’d earnest ear is deaf, and blind 
Are still the eluded eyes.” 

But we are not here engaged upon a critical estimate of 
Mr. Swinburne’s work asa whole. A birthday greeting may 
be ull the better for being short. It is a pleasure to quote, 
but quotation to be adequate ought not to consist of nothing 
but what is admirable, and Mr. Swinburne, having written 
much, has, with other great poets who have written less, fallen 
at intervals; he has even unconsciously caricatured his own 
weaknesses, as in such lines as— 

“ From the lilies and languor of virtue 
To the raptures and roses of vice.” 
But no other living Englishman equals him in the power and 
volume, or in the splendour of the general achievement, of 
his poetry. He belongs, too, not only to the great poets, but 
to the great critics, and great not because we think him 
always right. He was often wrong, as when he wrote of 
Clough :— 
“The public, though dull, 
Has not quite such a skull 
As belongs to believers in Clough.” 


writtea of too many pieces of verse that there is nothing like 
them in English. There is “nothing comparable with it in 
the language,” he wrote of Landor's quatrain :— 
“ Stand close around, ye Stygian set, 
With Dirce in one boat conveyed! 
Or Charon, seeing, may forget 
That he is old and she a shade.” 

It could not well be better; but we may think the criticism 
high-flown. Still, the sheer generosity of the overstrained 
praise belongs to greatness. There was, indeed, never a more 
uncompromising champion. Mr. Swinburne has always been, 
like Alan Breck, “a bonny fighter.” Beside the speed and 
glory of his verse, he has been able to command in his prose 
criticisms a language of superb disdain, of slashing vigour, 
and, when he chose, of the most admirable and uproarious 
ridicule; yet if his sincerity has always sharpened his rapier 
into brightness, his honesty has always kept it clean. We 
may not be able to like all his rhetorical artifices, and we may 
be foreed to condemn strongly a portion of bis verse, but even 
so Mr. Swinburne must be judged as worthy of a high place 
even in a poetic literature so splendid as our own. If he had 
done nothing else, his enrichment of the metrical resources 
of our language would keep his memory green throughout the 
ages. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE DUMA AND THE IMPERIAL PROBLEM. 


(To Tugs EpiroR oF Tum “SPEcraToR.”]} 
S1r,—Perbaps the new Persian Parliament is more picturesque 
than the Russian in point of costume, but it certainly does 
not present such an extraordinary variety of nations and 
peoples and tongues us the Duma. Almost all the nationalities 
of the Empire are represented, though I am afraid those 
Caucasian Nogai Tartars whom I found at Christmas-time 
with their legs curled up on the seat of a railway carriage, 
after having fulfilled their mission of begging that their tribe 
might be allowed to elect a Deputy, must have been dis- 
appointed, for no Caucasian Nogai Tartars are here. But on 
those afternoons when discussion in the Duma flags the 
lobbies are full of ethnographical interest. Near the stairs 
stand a group of Mobammedans,—a Turkoman from Tash- 
kent in ample turban and long robe with broad green and 
yellow stripes, a short thick-set Tartar from the Crimea 
wearing a red fez, and.Tarturs from Kazan and the Urals, 
only to be distinguished from Russians by their black skull- 
caps. M. Khasanoff, a young teacher from Ufa, hastens 
across the hall intent on the organisation of a new group of 
Mohammedan Socialists. A group of peasants stand dis- 
cussing the inexhaustible land question. The Great Russians 
among them are for the most part dressed in “ town costume,” 
# compromise between flunnels and a British workman's 
Sunday best. A Little Russian, looking sadly perplexed, is 
defending in broken sentences the rights of private property 
against Great Russian Land Nationalisers. He is thankful 
when a gigantic compatriot comes up in a Little Russian 
blue caftan and gives him the opportunity of expressing his 
views in his own tongue. A Georgian journalist approaches 
a group of dark-skinned Caucasian Deputies and joins in a 
dispute which may be less heated than the violence of 
Georgian dentals and gutturals would make it appear. 
There are not many Jews in the present Duma, not more 
than nine or ten, and of these five are Christians in religion. 
The Letts, the Esthonians, and the Lithuanians, of whom there 
are about twenty in all, can with difficulty be distinguished 
from the mass of Russian provincial Deputies. The Finns 
have a Parliament of their own; but even in the Duma there 
is one Finn, who, living on this side of the Finnish border, was 
elected by the St. Petersburg peasants as their representa- 
tive. There are Bashkirs and nomad Kirghizes; there are 
Armenians from the Caucasus and Buriats from Eastern 
Siberia. There is even a Chuvash from the Government of 
Kazan. Finally, M. Krushevan, one of the leaders of the 
Great Russian Nationalists, is himself by origin a Bessarabian 
Moldavian. 

All this variety is very interesting and picturesque; but 
concentrated thus in the Duma it presents in its very sharpest 
form a problem which the most capable of Dumas could not 








He has 


He has often, too, been inclined to overpraise. 


hope immediately to solve. Every subject nationality was 
perpetually reminded by the Great Russian bureaucracy that 
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it was a subject nationality, a conquered nationality. Its 
language, institutions, and religion were persecuted; it was 
forced to allow its children to be taught in Russian schools, 
and its national individuality was crushed—never crushed out 
—under the weight of the bureaucratic engires of Russifica- 
tion. The ideal of the bureaucracy, most consistently 
expressed during the twenty years preceding the year 1905, 
was the unity of the Empire, guaranteed by the political 
supremacy of the Autocrat, the ecclesiastical supremacy of 
the Orthodox Church, and the cultural supremacy of the 
Great Russian nationality. This conception of unity was 
capable of broader or narrower interpretation; but its 
practical tendency was to crush out all variety in the name of 
a monotonous bureaucratic unjformity. 

The Duma does not alter the situation. It puts the question 
in a new way. And the second Duma puts it even more 
forcibly than the first, for it includes yepresentatives of the 
Great Russian Nationalists, who advocate in its most extreme 
form the old bureaucratic theory. M. Gringmut, the editor 
of the Moscow Vyedomosti, does not happen to be jn the 
Duma, but M. Gringmut’s party, the Union of the Russian 
People, ig this time very strongly represented, And M. 
Gringmut’s view, which he expressed to me in conversation a few 
weeks ago, is that the unity of Russia can only be maintained 
by maintaining the complete supremacy of the Great Russians, 
the conquerors whose sword created the Empire. He would 
allow the subject nationalities only the most limited measure 
of self-government, and on no account Home-rule. He pointed 
to the British Parliament, which contains only Britons, and 
when I suggested that the Colonies had Parliaments of their 
own, he insisted that the Colonists were all of British origin. 
M. Gringmut further holds that the Britons, as a strong race, 
can, without harming themselves, permit a considerable degree 
of liberty to subject nationalities, but that the cancession to 
Poles or Jews of equal rights with the Russians would involye 
a serious danger to the Russian element, which is not yet 
strong enough or mature enough to hold its own aguinst more 
enterprising fellow-citizens. 

M. Krupensky, one of the Russian Nationalists in the 
Duma, puts the argumentum ad hominem in a slightly 
different way. “There are no Hindus in the British 
Parliament,” he says. “ Why should Russia, after having 
lingered so far behind, suddenly rush so far in advance of 
Great Britain?” 

The Nationalists, even when supported hy the Octobrist 
Conservatives, who lay stress on the unity of Russia, and are 
opposed to concessions in the direction of Home-rule, are in a 
minority in the Duma. The majority of the Deputies, on the 
strength of their democratic principles, are, without having 
clearly formulated their views, in favour of admitting to the 
full the claims of the subject nationalities. In the first 
Duma a group of “ Autonomists,” under the leadership of 
M. Lednicki, a very able Polish Deputy, outlined a plan of 
action with the object of securing freedom of development in 
the new Constitutional Russia for the non-Russian nationalities. 
The final goal of the group and of its adherents outside the 
Duma was a federation of autonomous States, a sort of United 
States of Russia; but, as M. Lednicki says, the realisation of 
this dream is the work of to-morrow, not of to-day. In the 
Duma the group of Autonomists set itself the modest task of 
scrutinising all legislative work from the point of view of their 
ideal, and combating any proposals calculated to prevent its 
realisation in the future. M. Lednicki had his difficulties. 
The Polish Deputies, for instance, most of whom were 
Nationalists of a narrow type, were interested solely in the 
autonomy of the kingdom of Poland, and only by earnest 
persuasion were they brought to admit that co-operation with 
other non-Russian nationalities who had similar claims was 
the chief pledge of success. Attempts have been made to 
revive the group of Autonomists in the present Duma, but in 
the absence of such a tireless organiser as M. Lednicki this 
is not an easy task. 

With or without the support of an organised group, how- 
ever, tendencies that may roughly be described as autonomistic 
are at work in the Duma, and are likely to make themselves 
more and more deeply felt. M. Donovsky, in speaking on the 
agrarian question, has already emphasised very strongly the 
point of view of the Polish Autonomists, and every reform of 
Imperial importance will be subjected to criticism from the 
point of view of the non-Russian nationalities. And the aim 








of all this criticism will be to secure the largest possible 
measure of local self-government, in some cases to the extent 
of Home-rule. 

The claims of the non-Russian nationalities naturally vary 
in degree, and the Poles are right when they argue that their 
case, like that of Finland, stands apart from the rest. For 
Poland the question of complete autonomy is a question of 
to-day and not of to-morrow, and the Poligh Deputies ip the 
Duma frankly declare that they do not consider themselves as 
being on the same footing ag other Deputies. They insist 
that they consent to appear as Members of the Russian Duma 
only so long as there is no Parliament in Warsaw. T 
profess indifference to the questions that most violently 
agitate Russian Deputies, for their ane abject in coming to 
St. Petersburg is to secure autonomy for Poland. Their 
claim is admitted by almost all the Opposition parties, and 
opposed by the Conservative Octobrists and the Russian 
Nationalists. If the Duma lives, the question of Polish 
autonomy, with its international implications, may become 
one of burning interest, but its turn has not yet come. 

The Mohammedans, of whom there are about thirty in the 
Duma, do not claim autonomy after the manner of the Poles. 
Their point of view is, as the name of the group indicates, 
primarily religious, for, after all, Kirghizes, Crimean Tartars, 
Ural Tartars, and Tartars of the Caucasus have no common 
interest but the religious interest. The dialects spoken 
by various Tartar peoples differ so widely that it bas been 
found necessary to make Russian the business language of 
the Parliamentary group. What the Mohammedans desire 
above all is complete religious liberty, which implies 
considerable alterations in the civil law in order that it may 
not conflict with the requirements of the religious law of the 
Koran. 

Other nationalities, such as Letts and Lithuanians, 
Georgians and Armenians, desire Home-rule, and the Little 
Russians dream of the day when the provinces of the South 
of Rusgsia shall no longer be subjected to the Great Russian 
yoke, but shall constitute a happy, autonomous Ukraina. 
Only a few days ago a Little Russian idealist was discussing 
with me the question as to whether Kieff or Ekaterinoslay 
should be the capital of the Ukrainian State. But these 
dreams of Home-rule must from the very nature of the case 
for a very long time remain dreams. The utmost that any 
Russian Parliament could do to satisfy the claims of the 
majority of the non-Russian nationalities would be to concede 
a very large measure of local self-government, and complete 
liberty of development for language, religion, and all forms 
of national culture. And even this broad formula would 
necessarily be applied in practice with varying degrees of 
stringency, for not all the non-Russian nationalities are 
equally ripe for a large measure of self-government, and in 
certain regions, such as the Baltic Provinces and the Caucasus, 
the conflicting claims of variqys nationalities considerably 
complicate the question of Janguage rights. 

Clearly the United States of Russia will not be born in a 
day, perhaps not jn fifty years. It may even be that they will 
never be realised historically in the form in which they are 
now conceived of by federalists; but forces of decentralisation 
are now actively at work. The Russian Nationalists have 
taken alarm, and talk gloomily of the dissolution of the 
Empire; but when the Parliamentary group of Autonomists 
discusses plans for Imperial federation, it is not acting in a 
merely factious separatist spirit. The Autonomists are not 
the enemies of a sound and liberty-loving Imperialism, they 
are its most ardent friends. The history of the emancipatory 
movement has already shown how Poles, Letts, Lithuanians, 
and Finns, who had bitterly hated the very name of Great 
Russian so long ag it was associated in their minds solely with 
bureaucratic oppression, welcomed the Russians as brothers 
when they discovered that they too had been oppressed, and 
that they too were struggling for liberty. Even the Poles, 
with all their insistence on complete autonomy, do not 
dream of separating from Russia, and I imagine the point 
of view of the other nationalities was well expressed by a 
Mohammedan Moollah, who in broken Russian declared to 
me: “ What we want is to be free Russian citizens.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

H, W. WILLIAMs. 

St. Petersburg. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 


{Tq tue Eprror OF THR * Spacraton.” | 
Sin,—In the interesting article on the abolition of the slave 
trade in your issue of March 30th you comment on the 
comparative neglect of the centenary of an event soimportant 
jn our history as the passing of the Act of 1807, and suggest 
that this is due to the security of the cause and to the dis- 
appearance of slavery being taken for granted. There can 
be little doubt that the bulk of Englishmen to-day do take 
for granted that the slave trade and slavery are things of the 
past, and this firm belief, which unfortunately does not 
correspond with the facts, is apt to blind our eyes to ugly 
developments in the relations of the white and black races in 
Africa at the present time. The tendency to exploit and 
enslave the native on various colourable pretexts for the 
benefit of the white man is all too common in many parts of 
Africa, and, quite apart from humanitarian considerations, is 
Jeading to results which are likely soon to constitute a most 
serious danger to the white race. The terrible state of things 
brought about by the system of administration in the 
Congo State is the worst instance of this modern slavery, 
and the old-fashioned traflic in slaves, who are bought 
in the interior of West Central Africa and brought 
down in shackles by well-worn slave routes to the Angola 
coast to supply the Portuguese demand for so-called 
“contracted labour” on the plantations of the San Thomé 
and Principe Islands and the colony of Angola, is hardly less 
flagrant and shocking. But can our own nation claim to be 
entirely free from reproach in its dealings with the natives in 
our African Colonies and Protectorates? Sir Charles Dilke 
was only expressing a conviction shared by many who study 
African questions when he stated last month that there had 
been a retrogression in the policy of this country towards the 
native races, and that we have rather gone backward than 
forward during the last ten years. Even the abolition of the 
legal status of slavery in the coast strip of the British East 
Africa Protectorate—to take one concrete instance—which 
Mr. Balfour stated in Parliament in June, 1897, that the 
Government was “ earnestly desirous ” to effect “ at the earliest 
possible opportunity,” has been evaded and delayed for nearly 
ten years; and although the assurance has been repeated on 
behalf of the present Government by Mr. Churchill, this very 
simple and necessary reform has not even yet been carried 
out. I venture to suggest as another reason why the recent 
centenary has not heen widely acclaimed that many of us who 
are deeply interested in the question of slavery feel that, while 
the Act of 1807 marked an important stage in the anti-slavery 
campaign, the present condition of things in Africa generally 
is not such as to justify joyful celebrations as though the 
victory were won. The evils are, of course, less open and 
glaring than they used to be, but the dangers are more subtle 
and more difficult to attack. And it is, I submit, in no way 
superfluous, but of the utmost importance to-day, to keep 
alive the spirit of the great leaders of the last centnry, and to 
maintain firmly our traditional attitude of opposition to 
slavery in all its forms and disguises.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Travers Buxton, Secretary. 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
51 Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. 





COTTON TRADE PROFITS. 

{To THE Epitrorn oF THE “SrecraTor.”} 
Sir,—Cotton-spinning profits in Lancashire are larger than 
ever, which is saying a good deal in view of the extraordinary 
spell of remunerative trade of the last three years or so. The 
stocktakings of twenty average mills at the end of March for 
the past three and six months show a gain equal nearly to 
thirty per cent. per annum on all capital employed. And 
this section of our staple industry is strong to-day with the 
promise of the current year being another record twelve 
months of unexampled prosperity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Strutt Street, Manchester. WILLIAM TATTERSALL. 
THE LATE CANON MACCOLL. 
{To tue Eprror oF Tur “ Specrator.”’} 
Sir,—I feel sure that your readers will like to see put on 
record, in a paper to whose columns Canon MacOoll so often 
contributed, some of the chief facts of his life. 


Malcolm MacColl was born in the year 1834 at Glenfinnan, 
in Inverness-shire, the third son of Mr. John MacColl, a 
sheep farmer in that parish and a member of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church. In 1840 the tenancy of the farm was 
given up in consequence of his father’s death from an 
accident, and the widow and her young family removed to 
Ross-shire. At the age of twelve he had the good fortune to 
attract the attention of Mr. Stuart of Ballachulish, in Argyll- 
shire, who assisted him to obtain a classical education, and 
provided him with the necessary means for matriculation at 
Trinity College, Glenalmond. He was admitted to Holy 
Orders in 1859 by Bishop Trower, of Glasgow, and served 
for a short time at Castle Douglas. It was, however, in 1862 
that his attention was first attracted to the claims of the 
suffering populations under the Ottoman yoke, when he was 
serving as Chaplain to the British Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, and from that year may be dated the commencement of 
his friendship with Mr. Gladstone, whom he regarded with a 
sincere and intense devotion, and served, amid cloud and sun- 
shine, with a degree of conspicuous loyalty which compelled 
the admiration of many who did not share his views, and 
has been compared, not inaptly, to the fire and zeal which 
characterised the attachment of a Scottish Highlander to the 
Chief of his clan. 

Canon MacColl’s activities were by no means restricted 
within narrow limits. He possessed in a marked degree the 
gift for controversial writing, coupled with considerable 
intellectual attainments and real powers of sustained work 
and concentration. And yet he was much more than an 
interesting personality with a fascinating manner, and an 
expert pamphleteer. He was a man of high character and 
saintly life, eonscious of his own shortcomings, whose love of 
service was fitly expressed by the inscription on a wreath laid 
on his tomb: * He visited the fatherless and the widow in 
their affliction.” 

That his pen dealt with a wide range of subjects is explained 
by the fact that he always took a deep interest in the topics of 
the day—whether theological, politica], or scientific—and was 
able to express himself in terse and vigorous language. The 
very ardour of his temperament made it impossible for him to 
keep silent at times when a more cautious and calculating 
man would have curbed his tongue and checked his pen. But 
MacColl cared nothing for personal advancement, and it was 
with some difficulty that Mr. Gladstone, haying offered him 
in vain a valuable Crown living, pressed upon him in 1884 the 
less lucrative preferment of a Residential Stall at Ripon, 
which he occupied until his death, 

Had the chances of life made him a French Abbé instead of 
an Hnglish Canon, he would, without doubt, have become an 
active, and certainly influential, Member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, for he was, above all things, fond of 
debate, and possessed a rare combjnation of qualities which 
would have found full play in French Parliamentary life ; 
whereas, owing to the statutory disabilities which in this 
country exclude clergy of the Established Church from 
sitting in the House of Commons, Canon MacColl’s debating 
skill was confined witbin the walls of the Northern House of 
Convocation, where his consistent championship of orthodox 
theology gave him deserved prestige, 

But Canon MacColl’s fame will, in the main, rest upon his 
chivalrous devotion to the cause of the oppressed. One of the 
last letters he wrote was on behalf of the natives of the Congo. 
For the Bulgarians, Armenians, and Cretans he worked with 
splendid and untiring energy, and will always be remembered 
with affectionate regard by the Christian subjects of the 
Porte—it mattered not to him whether they were Slav or non- 
Slav—whose sufferings appealed to him with great reality, 
and whose cause he made the chief work of the last thirty 
years of his life, labouring with Mr. Gladstone, the late 
Dukes of Argyll and Westminster, Lord Wantage, and others 
in striving to stir up the European Powers to a sense of their 
responsibility under Articles 23 and 61 of the Berlin Treaty, 
and to devise and inaugurate, under international control, some 
form of decent and tolerable government for the European 
and Asiatic vilayets of Turkey. 

It may be added that in 1899, on the recommendation of 
the late Duke of Argyll, the University of Edinburgh 
conferred upon Canon MacOoll the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity ; and, later, the King of the Hellenes decorated him 





with the insignia of a Knight Commander of the Order of the 
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Redeemer in recognition of his services to Greece and Crete. 
He married in 1904 Consuelo Albinia, third daughter of the 
late Major-General: Crompton-Stansfield, of Esholt Hall, 
Yorkshire, who survives him.—TI am, Sir, &c., Q. 

[We cannot publish this interesting record of Canon 
MacColl’s life and work without adding a personal expression 
of deep regret at his loss.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE EDUCATION OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 
[To tur Epiror or rue “ Spectator.”]} 

Sin,—In an article headed “ Mr. Burns and the Independent 
Labour Party” in your issue of April 6th you state as a 
reason why so few lads of the labouring classes compete 
successfully for Government appointments: “ Education, 
unfortunately, is a matter of money.” Now, as the children 
of the professional class and of widows poorer than the 
labouring class frequently succeed in these examinations, the 
cost of education cannot be the only reason why the labouring 
class do not. There is another reason. The labouring classes 
will neither exercise discipline over their children in the home, 
nor allow it to be exercised in the elementary schools. In the 
preparatory schools to which the children of the upper and 
middle classes are sent discipline (which I consider true 
education) is more attended to than instruction. In their 
studies children are trained from seven years upwards to 
prepare their lessons with gradually less and less super- 
vision. For their discipline from the age of eight they 
are mostly put through military drill. In their play they 
are led to organise their games, cricket and football, with 
gradually decreasing supervision. In the elementary schools 
there is no preparation; the teacher always supervises the 
studies. Knowledge is poured into the children’s minds with 
as little effort to the children as possible. The children are 
not trained to endure the irksomeness of studying for them- 
selves. In the elementary schools there is no military drill, 
and the games the children play are not organised ; each child 
follows its own will and inclination. When the child of the 
labouring class leaves the elementary school, owing to the 
excellence of the elementary teachers, in mere mutter of know- 
ledge he would compete successfully with the child of the same 
age from the preparatory school. Then comes the difference. 
The undisciplined child of the labouring classes throws aside 
his studies, and quickly forgets almost all he has been taught. 
The well-disciplined child of the middle and upper class con- 
tinues his studies, and retains in his memory the knowledge 
he has acquired by irksome effort. The cost of introducing 
the discipline of preparatory schools into elementary schools 
would be trifling —I am, Sir, &c., 

CHRISTOPHER THOMAS GARDNER. 

Park Lawn, Cheltenham. 

[We agree with our correspondent that discipline is the 
great need in our system of elementary education. It is for 
this, among other reasons, that we advocate universal military 
training, and desire that every lad of seventeen should undergo 
four or five months’ physical education of a military character. 
By such training the standard of citizenship—the essential 
aim in all education—would be raised in a way which would 
prove of incalculable benefit to the nation. When we realised 
the benefit which the hundred lads of the Spectator Experi- 
mental Company had obtained from their six months’ training 
at Hounslow, we felt that it was a boon which should be 
extended to the whole population, and that to be cognisant of 
that benefit and not to do all in our power to see it made 
universal would be little short of a crime.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 
[To tux Epirok or THe “ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—In reading the article on “ The Pronunciation of Latin’ 
in last week's Spectator I was deeply touched by the ambitious- 
ness of the reformers’ vision. You, Sir, although you decline 
to lead troops over the Aufidus, are yet confident that it is 
possible to hear the sound, or something like the sound, of the 
actual words spoken when Caesar addressed his legions, and 
on other stirring occasions. With this confidence I can feel 
no sympathy. I regard it as merely pathetic. Iam convinced 
that the existence of a certain amount of confessedly 
inadequate evidence for the proper pronunciation of the great 
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majority of letters and combinations of letters in Latin will | 
never enable Englishmen or any Continental people to repeat 


Caesar's speeches so as to make them even recognisable to 
Caesar, were he alive to-day. The word “correct” is used 
somewhat loosely by the reformers. I doubt whether many 
vowel-sounds in any language, ancient or modern, correspond 
exactly to any sound in English. But granted that this ig a 
comparatively trivial point, fancy trying to make an English 
boy speak a foreign language in any sense correctly, and 
having him taught in this case not even by Italians, but by 
Englishmen, possibly less competent to speak Latin like Cuesar 
than their pupil! And even if we did know how to pronounce 
all the letters and their combinations, we should still be little 
more than half-way on the road to a really correct pronuncia- 
tion. These reformers seem to take into no account the 
unnumbered differences in languages of intonation and of that 
manner of speech for which we have no adequate expression, 
Perhaps you want your boy taught to speak French perfectly 
and like a Frenchman. Do you teach him the correct pro- 
nunciation of consonant- and vowel-sounds and then think you 
have realised your ambition? No; you are aware that until 
he has lived a long unbroken time in the company of 
French people, imitating consciously and unconsciously 
their particular fashion und mode of speech, he can 
never hope to talk French like a Frenchman; that jis, 
correctly. And if he attain that hard-won honour, he 
will be as one among a hundred English public-school boys, 
And yet, Sir, we are solemnly invited to believe that by a 
simple process of changing consonant- and vowel-sounds—a 
process, mark you, built up on admittedly incomplete 
evidence—we cun suddenly start talking correctly a language 
which was last heard so spoken hundreds and hundreds of 
years ago. And even if we Englishmen could perform this 
feat, we should be alone among the nations. Racial 
characteristics of speech, which are in most cases ineradicable, 
compel different peoples to pronounce foreign languages 
differently. On this point the reformers might receive 
enlightenment from hearing an Englishman and a Frenchman 
trying to understand one another in Esperanto. One word 
more. The reformers bolster up their case by an attack on 
the present condition of things. That our present pronuncia- 
tion is wrong, certainly and hopelessly, I know. But believing 
correct pronunciation to be impossible of general achievement, 
I submit that wu system based on pronouncing consonants and 
vowels (long and short) just as they would be pronounced in 
English is a system not only consistent and simple, but also 
instructive and impressive as regards spelling and quantity. 
And lastly, we are asked to lament the splendour of the 
Latin tongue as a banished, buried thing. We are told we 
have little or no conception of the phonetic beauty and 
grandeur of the final chapters of the “ Agricola,” still less of 
the lovely tenderness of Catullus’ lyre. It is, Sir, the merest 
humbug to suggest that, because of the inevitable short- 
comings of a workable modern system, the Latin tongue, 
prose and poetry of all kinds, does not delight and thrill our 
ears. Again, in short, the reformers can only realise their 
ideal, which as an ideal is admirable, to a small and ridiculous 
extent. The old way of pronunciation, carried out with the 
simplicity and consistency explained above, is workable and 
instructive; nor is it by any means destructive of the original 
magnificence of the Latin tongue.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. W. ©. 





THE SCOLE OF LATIN-ATTE-BOWE. 
(To Tag Epirorn ov THe “Seecraton.” | 
Srr,—You do well to emphasise the fact that the adoption of 
a reformed, or Philological-Society, or approximately true pro- 
nunciation of Latin “ adds an initial difficulty to the learning 
of the language by the boy. It is undoubtedly harder in the 
case of boys beginning Latin to teach a new pronunciation of 
well-known consonants and vowels and diphthongs, than to 
tell the boy to read every syllable as if he were reading 
English ” (Spectator, April 6th). Undoubtedly harder, much 
harder; the difficulty may be illuminated by a parallel case. 
In teaching a boy French, for example, how infinitely easier it 
would be to tell him “to read every syllable as if he were 
reading English,” and go ahead. Vogue la galére! Now to 
take one or two words from M. Pobedonostzeff’s letter in 
French in the same issue of the Spectator, how vastly more 
agreeable it would be for the English boy to pronounce 
appartient, pareil, Juifs [Joo-ijjs|, puisque, plainte, émeute, 
ouvrage, as the spelling suggests to him at first sight, and 
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gouvernement civil, innombrable, mesure, tumulte, déplorable, 
population, as if it were so much English a little oddly spelt. 
‘And how much more fully would the etymological connexion 
thus be brought home to the juvenile mind! Furthermore, 
whereas it is as easy for the English boy, once he knows, to 
sronounce Caesar “ Kizar (or “ Kigar”) as “Seezer,” to say 
“ waynee weedee weekee ” as to utter the usual sounds attached 
to vent vidi vici, it may be argued that five years’ school- 
teaching will never sueceed in inducing the ordinary English 
boy to pronounce population, terrible, plainte, or émeute as 
Frenchmen do. But he would utter with alacrity : Com’ment 
vows pautezz vowz ? Enn-tenn-dezz vowz, Mes-shoo-ers ?—I am, 


Sir, &e., VU. J. D. 





DUBLIN UNIVERSITY AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
[To rue Eprror or tur “ Spectator.” ] 

Sin,—In a note appended to Mr. Gwynn’s letter last week you 

say :— 

“We cannot agree with Mr. Gwynn that Liberal Noncon- 
formists, who are for the most part Home-rulers of the Gladstonian 
type, would refuse to give the Irish Roman Catholics the 
University which they desire. To accuse them, as Mr. Gwynn in 
effect does, of such a refusal, while at the same time demanding 
that the majority in Ireland shall be given the power to establish 
any type of University they may desire—a power which would 
certainly be enjoyed under Home-rule—seems to us utterly 
inconsistent.” 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, but for no other 
purpose, your statements, why is it inconsistent? It is 
exactly the same attitude as Free-traders (including the 
editor of the Spectator) take up in regard to the Colonies and 
Protection. They are opposed to Protection, but they 
approve of giving the Colonies power to enforce Protective 
duties against the Mother-country. Is that inconsistent? I 
think the same issue of the Spectator contains your own reply 
to that question on p. 520 in a leading article in the words: 
“The wise Free-trader holds that freedom is greater than 
Free-trade.” So the wise Nonconformist holds that freedom 
is greater than undenominational education.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. M. Crook. 

{If we held that a Colony ought to have complete self- 
government, including the right to establish Protection, and if 
we were doing all in our power to give it self-government, and 
further, if there were an opportunity of satisfying the Colony’s 
desire on this point before the larger policy were carried out, 
we should not think it either just or reasonable to say: “ We 
will do all in our power to prevent you having half the loaf 
you wish for—a loaf which we have declared it is most unjust 
not to give you—till we can present you with the whole.” We 
are convinced, therefore, that it is utterly unreasonable for 
Liberal Home-rulers to prevent the majority in Ireland 
obtaining the kind of University they desire.—Eb. Spectator. } 





TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 
[To tux Eprror or tue “Srecraron.”] 

Sir,—I cannot help saying a word in support of Mr. Ian 
Maleolm’s plea for mercy to Trinity College (Spectator, 
March 9th), though from a different point of view. I do not 
know exactly what is proposed. It is, of course, not desirable 
that “interests or prejudices should be allowed to stand in 
the way of a great scheme.” But the scheme must not 
attempt the impossible. It must not undertake to force the 
currents of Protestant and Catholic, or rather Papal, culture 
into the same channel. The difference between them is not 
merely one of creeds or sacraments. Protestant culture is 
scientific, liberal, progressive. Its ideal is in the future. 
Papal culture is the opposite of all this, and its ideal is in the 
past. Read the Syllabus. Among the heresies condemned by 
it is Romanus Pontifex potest ac debet cum progressu, cum 
liberalismo et cum recenti civilitate sese reconciliare et componere. 
The effect can hardly fail to be felt in the curriculum and the 
general spirit of the Institution. I was in Ireland when the 
Government was bringing the system of the University of 
Queen’s Colleges into operation. Catholic teachers of science 
were eagerly sought, but with great difficulty found—I am, 
Sir, &c., GOLDWIN SMITH. 





GAME PRESERVATION AND THE TSETSE-FLY. 
[To rus Eprron oF tae “Srscraror.”] 
Sim,—Fortunately, like your correspondent Mr. Murray 
(Spectator, April 6th), I have no experience of tsetse in 





relation to sleeping sickness. When I first started planting 
in the Shiré Highlands in 1891 a large portion of the country 
was uninhabited owing to slave raids and tribal wars. It is 
now, owing to the protection afforded by the Government and 
the opportunities for work offered by the European com- 
munity, thickly populated. The Tuehila plains and the 
Upper Shiré Valley were both swarming with game of all 
sorts and infested with tsetse, and it was unsafe to pass 
horses and cattle across,—I have lost both from being “ fly- 
stuck.” Should the sleeping sickness appear, which it 
probably will, and the game be protected, the reverse process 
may quite easily occur, and the country again swarm with 
game and fly and be denuded of people. The African native 
is, I admit, unlike the game, not beautiful, and only to a 
modified degree interesting, but he has the humble merit of 
being useful, and it is difficult to know how we are to get on 
without him. Should the sleeping sickness reach Nyasa, it 
will undoubtedly travel down to the Zambesi Valley and thence 
through the low-lying portions of Portuguese East Africa. 
As it is here that the larger proportion of the native labour 
for the Transvaal is recruited, the question will become 
interesting to large and important industries. I believe that 
experience goes to prove that it is not the buffalo only that is 
responsible for tsetse, but the larger game in general. Mean- 
time the oracles are dumb. Both Sir Patrick Manson and 
Mr. Austin must have much of interest to communicate—if 
they could only be persuaded to do so—to the readers of the 
Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., T. M. Hastinas. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
MISSIONARIES AND NEWSPAPERS. 
[To tue Eprron or tae “Sprecraror.”’] 
S1rr,—In your issue of March 30th a correspondent suggested 
that some of your subscribers might like to forward their 
copies of the Spectator after perusal to missionaries who 
happened to be living at lonely or isolated stations, and that 
the Church Missionary Society would be willing to supply 
names and addresses. I just write to say that Mrs. Maconachie, 
The Moorings, 8 Granville Road, Finchley, who undertakes 
these arrangements for us, will be glad to supply any of your 
readers with the names and addresses of missionaries who 
would like to receive copies of your paper. Papers should not 
be sent direct to her; all that she does is to receive applica- 
tions from abroad and to furnish addresses to those willing to 
send papers.—I am, Sir, &c., H. LANKESTER, M.D., 
Home Secretary C.M.S. 
Church Missionary Society, Salisbury Square, B.C. 





ECONOMICS FOR IRISHMEN, 
(To THe EpITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR.”] 


S1r,— The Calendar of Trinity College (Dublin) is quoted to show 
that nearly half the revenue of that establishment is spent on 
theology, largely for employment abroad, while there are only two 
names in the engineering list for one year.” 

That is the statement in my book of which the Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, complains (Spectator, March 16th); but 
in quoting it he begins with the word “nearly,” which obviously 
affects both the meaning and the responsibility. On the other 
hand, perhaps I ought to have given my authority for the state- 
ment, though it was no more than a passing reference to illustrate 
the fact that education in Ireland, even at Trinity College, 
Dublin, did not make for economic efficiency in due proportion. 
Since Dr. Traill'makes so much of it, I desire to show how the 
statement is derived. 

On p. 1 of “ Seeular Control of Secular Education,” published 
by the Education Reform Association, he will find as follows :— 

“Dublin University] has been, and still is, remarkable (1) for 
a high grade of scholarship in connection with its Fellowships 
and other important prizes; and (2) for an extremely low grade 
of scholarship in connection with all its pass examinations. The 
total income of University and College is probably £60,000, about 
one-half of which belongs to the Theological Faculty. It is quite 
dominated by its Theological Faculty. It furnishes no accounts, 
and no application secures any information on its finances. As to 
its educational work, and especially to what extent it has 
benefited Ireland, considerable information is found in the 
Calendar. There were on the roll for 1898 4,534 voters :— 





Divinity Graduates ... - sa we «62,145 
Medical ee ” So 624 
Arts - 7 ito eae 1,518 
Law : ‘ at 211 
Music ' . rn dal 34 
Engineering ,, ae jaa ans 2 

4,534 


Clearly Trinity College is resorted to for professional training 
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and not for education for its own sake. The predominance of 
divinity is manifest...... The greater number of divinity 
students do not proceed to a theological degree in Trinity, but 
are satisfied with what is known as a testimonium in divinity. 
For a period of fifty-eight years, from 1840 to 1897, 3,339 testi- 
moniums were granted; in other words, an average of 57 per 
annum.” 


The statements and figures quoted above from “ Secular 
Control of Secular Education” are under the names of Sir 
James Henderson, Rev. Wesley Guard, Dr. McKeown, Dr. W. 
Gibson, Mr. R. J. McMurdie, M.A., Mr. James Pyper, M.A., 
Mr. D. Elliott, B.A., and twelve others, the Executive Committee 
of the Education Reform Association, the office of which is in 
Belfast. For my part, however, I have but to acknowledge the 
source of my information, and the conflict is really between 
Dr. Traill and the Education Reform Association. 


I am now preparing the fourth edition of “Economics for 
Irishmen,” and should be grateful for facts correcting any error 
in the statements quoted from the Reform Association, and 
condemned by Dr. Traill. 


The only other point has to do with my statement that Trinity 
College, Dublin’s theologians were “largely for employment 
abroad.” Now, as a University man, Dr. Traill knows very well 
that, in terms of economics, any country is “abroad” that is 
outside the one under consideration, and his own figures in the 
Spectator show 1,729 of his theologians outside Ireland, and only 
1,411 inside,—but then he calls Great Britain at home! Does 
— — provide his “ total income of £76,000, not including 
ees” 


Trinity College, Dublin, men are not voters unless they graduate 
M.A., which the theologians do, and which the engineers do not, 
as arule; but could that alone account for the difference of two 
engineers as against 2,145 theologians on the University register ? 
Besides, why does not Trinity give votes to engineers also? Does 
not this in itself indicate the theological domination asserted in 
“Secular Control of Secular Education”? The M.A. is usually 
the theologian’s secular degree, and without it no graduate can 
be a voter, though he achieve the highest distinctions possible in 
other directions, which cannot but tend to keep the control and 
policy of the University under theological influences, as com- 
pared with what I may call the reproductive departments of its 
curriculum.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Pat. 








POETRY. 





THE ADVENTURERS. 


Over the downs in sunlight clear 

Forth we went in the spring of the year: 
Plunder of April's gold we sought, 
Little of April’s anger thought. 


Caught in a copse without defence 

Low we crouched to the rain-squall dense: 
Sure, if misery man can vex, 

There it beat on our bended necks. 


Yet when again we wander on 
Suddenly all that gloom is gone: 
Under and over, through the wood, 
Life is astir, and life is good. 


Violets purple, violets white, 
Delicate windflowers dancing light, 
Primrose, mercury, muscatel, 
Shimmer in diamonds round the dell. 


Squirrel is climbing swift and lithe, 
Chiff-chaff whetting his airy scythe, 
Woodpecker whirrs his rattling rap, 
Ringdove flies with a sudden clap. 


Rook is summoning rook to build, 
Dunnock his beak with moss has filled, 
Robin is bowing in coat-tails brown, 
Tomtit chattering upside down. 


Well is it seen that every one 

Laughs at the rain and loves the sun; 
We too laughed with the wildwood crew, 
Laughed till the sky once more was blue. 


Momeward over the downs we went 
Soaked to the heart with sweet content ; 
April’s anger is swift to fall, 

April’s wonder is worth it all. 


Henry Newsotr. 





BOOKS. 


——_>——_—_ 
PROVINCIAL LETTERS.* 


Reavers of the Pages from a Private Diary will welcome the 
present volume of essays by the same author. Their title, 
which might suggest to the unwary a translation of Pascal’s 
immortal diatribes, carries with it no such dreadful implica- 
tion; it merely indicates that the first half of the book is 
devoted to a series of pleasant papers for which various 
provincial localities—Lichfield, Canterbury, Wensleydale, and 
the like—afford a subject, or rather an excuse. Nothing, 
indeed, could be further from the fierce and deadly irony of 
the great Jansenist than these urbane musings on places and 
people and books. They preach no doctrine, they air no 
enmities; and, though they are full of humour, it is not of 
the kind that stings. Their real parentage is obvious 
enough: they belong to the family of Elia. But their 
ancestry is not the only thing they have to boast of, and 
they can stand securely on their own merits. Their spirit 
is more deliberately antiquarian and less fantastic than 
Lamb’s. The fundamental melancholy, too, which shows 
itself so often in the Essays of Elia is absent here. The 
author, whether spontaneously or of set purpose, hardly 
touches at all upon the more serious aspects of life; he is 
content with a courteous and witty familiarity with the 
obvious face of things, and asks for no closer intimacy. 
“ For this relief much thanks!” one is tempted to exclaim in 
these days of the confidential and introspective essayist. 
Among these quiet pages the reader may enjoy the comfort- 
able conviction that he will come upon no personal revelations, 
and that he is in no danger of being carried off from a 
chronicle of small beer to a dissertation upon the deepest 
mysteries of life and death. 

The papers which give the book its name are full of this 
spirit of restraint and delicacy. The reader wanders without 
fatigue from Bloomsbury—which the author happily ranka, 
by implication, among “ provincial” places—to the Cotteswold 
country, with its splendid monuments of a long-departed 
glory; or from Lichfield, with its queer memories of Miss 
Seward and Erasmus Darwin and Dr. Johnson, to a nameless 
village in Hertfordshire, where “the Lambs” are remembered 
very well :—‘ Oh, they lived quite near at Brocket Hall. The 
house was begun by Sir Matthew, the first Baronet, and 
finished by the first Lord Melbourne.” The paper on Canter- 
bury contains a curious series of eighteenth-century letters, 
preserved among the Cathedral archives, and connected with 
a request from the King of Sardinia for the remains of 
St. Anselm. The letters are chiefly interesting from the light 
which they throw upon the character of the astute Archbishop 
of the day, who was ready enough to practise a pious fraud on 
the Sardinian King, in the hope of obtaining in return some 
benefit for the Protestants in his dominions. “I think it is 
worth the Experiment,” he tells the Dean, “and really for 
this End I should make no Conscience of palming on the 
Simpletons any other old Bishop with the Name of Anselm.” 
Unfortunately, however, we never learn the outcome of the 
“ Experiment.” 

Two of the later papers are devoted to the study of a 
more famous and redoubtable episcopal personage,—Bishop 
Atterbury. The author has attempted to present us with a 
more sympathetic portrait of the man than the traditional 
one of the truculent prelate, impatient to proclaim the 
Pretender at Charing Cross, in his lawn sleeves. The picture 
has been skilfully and carefully drawn, but whether it is 
altogether convincing remains open to doubt. If it is true 
that Atterbury was “by temperament a reformer,” was he 
not also by temperament an intriguer? And, if he indeed 
possessed “strong principles,” is it not somewhat remarkable 
that those principles allowed him to carry on a correspondence 
with the Pretender, while he was enjoying the emoluments of 
the bishopric of Rochester, and had sworn allegiance to the 
house of Hanover, “ without equivocation, or mental reserva- 
tion, on the true faith of a Christian”? His conduct at 
Carlisle and Christ Church, even as it is described in the 
present volume, seems to raise the presumption that his 
enemies were telling the truth when they declared that he 
was made a Bishop because he was so bad a Dean; and it 
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certainly justifies the remark of his successor :—“ Atterbury 

s before, and sets everything on fire, and I come after him 
with a bucket of water.” His quarrel with Prior is referred 
to, and Prior's epitaph is quoted, beginning 

“ Meek Francis lies here, friend ; without stop or stay, 

As you value your peace, make the best of your way” ; 
but no mention is made of Atterbury’s own epitaph on Lord 
Cadogan, one of Marlborough’s protégés, which certainly 
deserved to be quoted, if only as an example of alliterative 
force :— 
“ Ungrateful to the ungrateful man he grew by, 
A bad, bold, blustering, bloody, blundering booby.” 

This is strong language from a Bishop; but it was not without 
excuse, for Cadogan had exclaimed, when the question arose 
whether “meek Francis,” convicted of treasonable corre- 
spondence, should be exiled or executed: “Fling him to the 
lions in the Tower!” Atterbury, though he quarrelled with 
Prior, remained on good terms with Pope, and maintained till 
bis death the privileged position of being, as our author says, 
“one of the few persons at whom the great satirist did not 
sneer.” There is, however, some reason to believe that it was 
his wisdom rather than his affection which induced him to 
cultivate Pope’s good graces; for the author of the lines on 
Atticus was not a man to quarrel with lightly, and, if tradition 
is to be trusted, the Bishop was responsible for at least one 
savage epigram on his friend,—an epigram which the Pro- 
vincial Letter Writer has, wisely for his case, omitted to 
record. The story went that a gentleman, anxious to curry 
favour with “Saint Atterbury,” as Horace Walpole called 
him, was profuse in praises of Pope; the Bishop made no 
answer. The gentleman doubled the dose; and at last the 
Bishop, with a shake of the head, simply replied: “ Mens 
curva in corpore curvo,” which effectually put a stop to the 
conversation. 

The two papers on Shakespeare are among the most 
interesting in the book. The first is an admirable abstract 
of the known facts of Shakespeare's life, and of the principal 
problems relating to his biography with which scholars of the 
present day are still confronted. The second contains a dis- 
cussion of the characteristics of Shakespeare’s mind, and the 
light which is thrown upon it by his works. The author's 
refutation of the contention that Shakespeare drew his own 
portrait in Hamlet, and that he was a man “of a feminine, 
sensual temperament, melancholy, soft-fibred, neuropathic,” 
is quite conclusive. 

Among the purely literary essays, an excellent review of 
English patriotic poetry deserves mention. The principles 
which should guide the patriotic song-maker are discussed 
with abundance of illustration, and an explanation is offered 
of the singular scarcity in English literature of really 
successful patriotic verse. One name, however, has been 
omitted from the list of modern poets who have made the 
attempt, and it is particularly unfortunate that, where so much 
is said of Mr. Kipling, nothing should be said at all of one 
of Mr. Kipling’s masters. It is difficult to believe that the 
Barrack-Room Ballads would ever have been written if Mr. 
Swinburne bad never lived; and the “Armada” is one of 
that poet’s noblest poems. Its concluding lines might have 
served as a text for the essay :— 

“England, none that is born thy son, and lives, by grace of thy 
glory, free, 

Lives and yearns not at heart and burns with hope to serve as 

he worships thee ; 
None may sing thee: the sea-wind’s wing beats down our songs 
as it hails the sea.” 





SIX RADICAL THINKERS.* 
Ir would be difficult to overpraise the technical skill with 
which Professor MacCunn has used his six Radicals— 
Bentham, J. S. Mill, Cobden, Carlyle, Mazzini, and T. H. 
Green—as stepping-stones for traversing a difficult period in 
political and philosophical thought. The argument has a 
perfect continuity. Every explorer in modern democratic 
thought must, of course, begin with that “prophet of the 
public good,” the inventor of “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,” Jeremy Bentham. Bentham saw his road 
stretching so clearly before him that he was, so to speak, 
hypnotised by the fair prospect, and was unable to give 





* Sie Radical Thinkers, By John MacCunn, LL.D. London: E, Arnold. 
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enough of his preoccupied attention to the simple 
questions: What ¢s happiness ? and, Has democracy enough 
strength to make a journey that requires many moral 
qualities, even if it be proved that happiness lies at the 
end of the road? But, after all, no reformer settles a whole 
question. Bentham started democracy off with a watchword. 
He provided a provisional philosophy of reform. John 
Stuart Mill, carefully trained in the strait doctrines of 
Benthamism by his painstaking father, justifiably disregarded 
his father’s narrow testament, examined the foundations of 
democracy, and acted in accordance with his conclusions. 
Cobden, the inspired commercial traveller, ignored the course 
set by Bentham and reshaped by Mill because he had no eye for 
routes of that sort. The problem for him was not immediately 
philosophical or utilitarian, but practical and economic,—the 
workers starving for food and the mechanics for materials must 
be given commercial freedom. Yet, of course, in his own way 
he helped democracy forward innumerable stages. Carlyle 
comes in as a corrective, dividing the democratic spirit, which 
was something heroic to be worshipped, from the democratic 
method, which he loathed. Mazzini tries to inform democracy 
with the fierce religious zeal of one who came, not to bring 
peace, but—when necessary—a sword. The argument culmi- 
nates in an almost affectionate appreciation of the political 
idealism of T. H. Green, which is in many senses a solvent of 
the difficulties raised. We have thus rapidly sketched the 
thesis of these fascinating essays to show their unity. But 
we must turn to them again in detail. 

The first essay, on Bentham, is perhaps the best biographi- 
cally. It so happens that many grimly entertaining extracts 
from Bentham’s precious memorandum-book throw the 
required enlightenment on his political temperament. We 
wish that similar material had been both available and 
appropriate in the case of the others. Bentham said that the 
motto of a good citizen was “to obey punctually, to censure 
freely.” His observance of the second injunction might 
establish his right to be called a perfect citizen. He hated 
Oxford from the moment he signed the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Her streets were “paved with perjury.” He hated lawyers 
and the law, which through its complications was the fount 
of all corruption. He hated the Whigs among whom bis 
fortunes fell. The Whig leaders laughed at him. Of course 
they did! He was not, and could not be, really a Whig. 
Whiggery at the head was a matter of family. “To bea 
Whig,” said Mr. Gladstone, whom we hope we are not mis- 
quoting, “one must be born a Whig.” Sydney Smith, 
speaking of the close corporation of the great Whig houses, 
all related to one another, had called them the “Sacred Circle 
of the Great-grandmotherhood.” “I am not a Whig,” said 
Thackeray, “ but, oh, how I should like to be one!” Bentham 
did not wish to be one at all. He wrote in his memorandum- 
book :— 

“J. Bentham’s knowledge of the world, Whig lords, &c. 
Those who live with them, and by describing their doings, and 
looking at their titles, pretend to know what they are—know only 
what they say. I who might have lived with them, and would 
not live with them, and who neither know nor care what they say, 
know (and without living with them) what they think.” 

In spite of his terrific candour and bearishness, his influence 
was so vast that Sir Henry Maine could not discover a single 
law reform, when writing his Early History of Institutions, 
which was not traceable to Bentham. Bentham was a master 
of detail, but in Professor MacCunn’s opinion he was, like 
Hobbes, without the historic sense. He could add two to two 
indefinitely, and never trip; but, unhappily, that two and two 
make four is seldom true in the life of a nation which works 
successfully an illogical Constitution. Our political method 
is logic most carefully leavened with the wisdom of our 
ancestors, and Bentham left out the ancestors. Mill acted 
differently. He found that he could not go far with the help 
of a vast assumption; he examined the human material of 
democracy, and saw how unprepared it was for the application 
of specifics which depended for their success on the responsive 
ability of the people. The political history of the country 
could not be divided into the days before and after Bentham. 
“Revolutions are sudden to the unthinking only.” Mill was 
a Radical of evolution, who knew and respected history. 
His optimism was unwavering; his individualism was final; 
but how he could combine the two, believing as he did that 
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liars and self-seekers, is a puzzle for the boldest philosopher. 
We should simplify the matter ourselves by saying that the 
explanation is physiological rather than philosophical. Mill’s 
optimism, at all events, expressed itself in proposals for legis- 
lation, voluntary association, education, and self-assertion, 
with the emphasis on the last two. 

The essay on Cobden we find the least satisfactory in the 
book, because it is so “judicial” that it is in fact rather 
nebulous. It gives no instruction to the jury. In all the 
other essays, though the author is never preaching, he does 
succeed in guiding. Mazzini passed from Radicalism to 
reverent Conservatism whenever he approached the family. 
He regarded the family as “ immortal” :— 

“He says it is more imperishable even than the nation. And 
of all the maladies that could befall society the deadliest would 
be the decay of the home. It is not too much to say that for 
him (unlike some of the later friends of democracy) the decline 
of the family would be the path to decadence, This was, of 
course, in part at any rate, because the family was so substantially 
justified of history. But it was also because he felt, with a 

athetic personal conviction, that in missing this, the individual 

ife, be its other resources what they may, runs the risk of an 
irretrievable impoverishment. ‘He who, from some fatality of 
position has been unable to live the calm life of the family 
...... has a shadow of sadness cast over his soul and a void 
in his heart which nought can fill, as I who write these pages for 
you know.’ No political thinker has written of the family with 
a more discerning sympathy than this exile from home as well as 
country. Even this, however, was far from the central considera- 
tion. For this lies in the larger, more civic conviction that the 
family carries in it the germ and first principle of the public 
affections.” 
It is with the conception of the family as the norm of citizen- 
ship that modern Radicalism is breaking. The alliance with 
Socialism pulls it further from that conception every day. 

T. H. Green came when democracy was already established. 
The franchise had been twice extended in 1832 and 1867, and 
was soon to be further widened in 1884. He was the first 
resident member of the University who sat in the Oxford City 
Council. He bridged the chasm between the academic or 
speculative and the practical worlds. Bentham had reviled 
Oxford; but a son of Oxford, by a miracle of irony, made 
Benthamism feasible. Himself a man of learning, he admired 
nothing so much as character. But even character was the 
unconscious result of ideas working in men. This was the 
great conjunction which, to his thinking, made Oxford 
necessary to City Councils and City Councils to Oxford. His 
habit of mind made him an apostle of sanity. He believed in the 
“force of circumstances.” He held that legislation which 
outstripped the wishes of the bulk of the people could never 
endure. No law can stand unless the people consent to the 
working of it. He was thus a Radical “of a very peculiar 
kind.” No doubt he would be too cautious for the Radical of 
to-day; but we commend this, the most ardent of the six 
essays, to our readers for as able an exposition as we have 
seen of a democratic philosophy which still seems to us a 
solution of many present difficulties. Readers of these essays 
will probably experience, like ourselves, when they lay the 
book down, an unsatisfied feeling (which by the nature of the 
case is very creditable to the author), as though the end of a 
novel or biography were missing. If only Bentham, Mill, 
Mazzini, and the rest could come to life, and see individualism 
slipping away from Radicalism! What would they do? what 
would they say? Would they call themselves Radicals now ? 





ABDUR-RAHMAN AND HIS SON.* 
THE visit of his Majesty the Amir Habib-ullah Khan to Lord 
Minto, following so closely upon the somewhat futile Mission 
of Sir Louis Dane, invests with an especial interest any first- 
hand information from the mysterious region that lies beyond 
the Khyber. And Mr. Martin, who for the eight years 
1895-1902 was Engineer-in-Chief to the present Amir and his 
father before him, has much to tell that is new and illuminating. 
For part of that time he was the only Englishman in Kabul, 
and he formed one of the tiny band of Europeans whose lives 
hung in the balance at the critical moment of Habib-ullah’s 
accession. He possesses a lively pen and an observant eye, 
and some of his drawings reproduce the effects of Oriental 
portraiture in a quite unusual degree. The book will rank 
with Dr. Gray’s entertaining volume, My Residence at the 
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Court of the Amir, and with Miss Daly’s record of Hight Years 
among the Afghans, for its description of a people and a 
country with which some of the most melancholy pages in 
Anglo-Indian history are indelibly connected. 

The Afghanistan that Abdur-rahman bequeathed to Habib. 
ullah is a very different heritage from the welter of blood. 
feuds and warring tribes which marked the years of the last 
British occupation :— 

“Abdur-rahman was undoubtedly the strongest ruler Afghanistan 
has ever known,” says Mr. Martin, “for when he came to the 
throne lawlessness reigned and had reigned for all time throughout 
the country. and no man’s life was safe who could not prot et 
himself; and when he died a solitary traveller might journey 
from one end of the country to the other in safety. He was also 
a man of great personal courage, as those who fought against him 
a and he was relentless in vengeance for any wrong dono 

im.” para 
Ruthless even when judged by Oriental standards, he swept 
all dynastic rivals from his path. By alternations of force 
and treachery he deprived the hill clansmen of their leaders, 
and he suppressed rising after rising in fire and blood. His 
hand was heavy on the Moollahs, who regarded him as little 
better than a Kafir or infidel. An elaborate system of 
espionage borrowed from his Russian hosts made him aware 
of the earliest breath of ambition or disaffection. He put 
down brigandage by the simple expedient of a heavy fine on 
all villages within a ten-mile radius, and by quartering a 
regiment or two of soldiers on the district until payment was 
secured. These dragonnades were seldom known to fail :— 

“When an Afghan soldier is quartered on any one he takes tho 
best of everything in the house, the best bed, the best room, and 
best food, and if there are no fowls or sheep the man of the house 
must procure them at once even if he has to sell all he has to get 
them. If he does not do this, then the butt end of a rifle is 
applied to the small of his back, or even worse befalls.” 

The least infraction of the law was punished with horrible 
cruelty; death was “the King’s mercy,” and Mr. Martin's 
chapters on the Afghan penal code are a catalogue of 
blindings, flayings, starvings, beatings, and miscellaneous 
mutilations which the squeamish reader would do well to 
avoid. The prisons are dens of filth and misery compared 
with which the Khalifa’s House of Stone was a model 
penitentiary. The terrible “old well” in the Bala Hissar 
challenges comparison with the “bug-hole” at Bokhara in 
which Stoddart and Conolly were left by a British Govern- 
ment to die. It was no light thing to cross Abdur-rahman in 
the hour of his displeasure :— 

“ When roused to anger his face became drawn and his teeth 
would show until he looked wolfish, and then he hissed words 
rather than spoke them, and there were few of those before him 
who did not tremble when he was in that mood, for it was then 
that the least fault involved some horrible punishment.” 

And the Amir was an adept at making the penalty fit the 
crime. Mr. Rudyard Kipling was not inventing when he told, 
in his “ Ballad of the King’s Jest,” how 
“Hotfoot, southward, forgotten of God, 
Back to the city ran Wali Dad,” 
to warn the Amir of the coming Russian invasion, and how 
“Those who would laugh restrained their breath 
When the face of the King shewed dark as death.” 
Very quietly the Monarch bade the messenger mount a 
peach-tree on the wall and shout aloud when he saw the 
approaching host. Sentries with fixed bayonets were set 
below, and at the end of seven days and nights the miserable 
Wali Dad “ fell and was caught on the points and died.” 

No wonder that Abdur-rahman was hated as much as he 
was feared, and that a plot was set on foot to seize his lifeless 
body and cut it into pieces for the dogs. Yethe had the virtues 
as well as the vices of the Oriental despot. He had graduated 
in the bard school of adversity. He had eaten the bread of 
exile, and had been hunted like a partridge on the bills. 
Possessed of very exceptional ability, he was as conscientious 
in all matters of routine as Philip Il. of Spain. His whole 
time and attention was given to the task before him, working 
from the hour he quitted his bed until he lay down again :— 

“He put off no work until a later date that was possible of 
completion, but tried to get each day’s work finished ‘the samo 
Gag. cee It was his custom to sit up working most of the 
night and not to retire to rest until about four in the morning. He 
would then rise between twelve and two o’clock in the day, and 
after dressing and food would hold durbar. This habit of keeping 
awake most of the night was probably due to fear of a rising, or 
treachery, which would be attempted at night rather than during 
the day when all the people were about.” 
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He spent comparatively little time in the company of the 

of the harem serai, and his amusements were few and 

simple,—indoors, chess, at which he was an expert, and the 
broad repartees of the Court jester; out-of-doors, duck- 
shooting in the marshy plains so long as his health permitted. 

He was passionately fond of flowers, and woe betide the 

cardeners if the proper bloom and fragrance were wanting. 

And he was full of aspirations for the good of those over 

whom he ruled. When he sturted his workshops he told Mr. 

Martin that his intention was not only to be able to turn out 

guns and rifles, but to educate his people :— 

" «He said he wanted to teach them the trades of other countries 

in order that they might raise themselves to a level with the 
people of other nations, whereby they would not only make them- 
selves and their country as prosperous as others were, but also by 
having an interest in work, would lose their habits of idleness 
which caused them to drift into lawlessness and wrongdoing. He 
afterwards complained many times that, in spite of all he had 
done for them, his people were still the same, and that although 
he had killed so many thousands, the lesson failed to have the 
effect he desired on the rest of his subjects.” 
His failure, however, was largely due to the absence of a 
class of trained subordinates whom he could trust, to the 
corruption and misconduct of officials, who invariably abused 
any authority that might be given them, and to his own 
unwillingness to persevere with any scheme which did not 
offer immediate reimbursement. 

During the term of his engagement Mr. Martin was fre- 
quently admitted to the much-coveted privilege of a private 
audience with the Amir, who could assume, when he chose, 
the most gracious, courtly manner, and would tell stories of 
his vicissitudes and his exile in Russia, much as Charles II. 
loved to discourse in the galleries at Whitehall on Worcester 
fight and the Royal oak :— 

“When with the Amir on an occasion like this, it was 
unnecessary to talk one’s self. The Amir did all the talking, 
and all he required of one was to listen and answer shortly, 
except when some matter required full explanation, and then he 
would listen very attentively. In relating anything humorous 
he would laugh very heartily, sometimes rolling on his bed, but 
whether serious or laughing, the Amir was always the king, and 
there was that about him which forbade any one taking advantage 
of hishumour...... In appearance he looked about forty-five 
years of age, although nearer sixty, and this was due to his hair 
and beard being dyed black, making him look younger than he 
was. In person he was very stout and broad, with a rather long 
body and short legs. His eyes were very dark, almost black, and 
looked out from under his heavy brows with quick keen glances, 
while in complexion he was sallow, but his skin was not darker 
than the average Portuguese. The Amir had a full set of false 
teeth, and these he would take out at times and polish with his 
handkerchief while continuing to speak, but the difference in his 
pronunciation made it difficult to follow him. He once handed 
me his teeth to examine, and explained that one of his own men 
had made them for him, having learnt the art from an English 
dentist.” 

Though Abdur-rahman had taken every precaution to 
ensure his son’s peaceable accession, the event was in grave 
doubt. It was confidently expected by all classes in Kabul 
that the death of the Amir would be the signal for a general 
insurrection, in which the Army would lead. The well-to-do 
buried their jewels and treasure, laid in provisions, and 
prepared to stand a siege in their houses. The wild tribes- 
men from the hills flocked in like vultures on the scent of 
loot. The morning that Habib-ullah was proclaimed before 
the troops, one regiment raised the battle-cry of revolt, and a 
general mutiny was only averted by the loyalty of the Guard 
and the want of a leader. They were terribly anxious days 
for the little European colony, six in all,—Miss Daly, Mr. 
Martin, Mr. Fleischer and bis wife, child, and nurse. The 
escort could not be depended on to fight against their own 
people, and it was known that the “intidels” would be the 
first to be attacked :— 

“Although we talked the matter over thoroughly, we could see 
no means of escape from the city or the country, and there 
seemed nothing to be done to safeguard ourselves but to decide 
on getting all together in one house as soon as rioting started, 
provided we had sufficient time to do so, and barricade and defend 
that as long as possible.” 

It was always said that Sir Salter Pyne, Mr. Martin’s prede- 

cessor, had a fleet horse standing ready to be saddled day and 

night on which to ride for his life if anything happened to 

Abdur-rahman. His one chance was to reach a certain ford 

on the Kabul River before the avengers were fairly on his 

track. 

It is not so easy to extract from Mr, Martin's pages a clear 


women 





conception of Habib-ullabh Khan. Some of the stories about 
him contained in these pages make him as cruel as his 
father without the latter’s excuse. For some time after his 
accession his position was an exceedingly difficult one, and the 
elements of danger still remain. “He has neither the experi- 
ence nor the self-reliance of his father.” He was profuse in 
promises of reform at the time of his accession, but they have 
not been kept, and the country is getting poorer and poorer 
every year. Discontent is rife, for high taxation is driving 
the people from their lands to seek work as coolies, food is 
growing dearer and fuel scarcer, and epidemics are constantly 
recurrent. 

The present Amir resembles his father in his love of out- 
door sports, and in spite of his bulk he can stand a good deal 
of fatigue. He is fond of hawking and shooting, and drives 
his own dog-cart. He likes to watch tennis and cricket, the 
latter especially, because it resembles the national game of 
toophazee ; but his principal amusement is cooking, in which, 
it is said, he can excel the best professional among his subjects. 
He also takes the keenest interest in things mechanical, and 
when quite a boy he was made chief officer of the Government 
workshops, in which capacity he visited them every week, and 
inspected each department. He dves not inherit his father’s 
fondness for noisy merriment; he exacts the strictest decorum 
from all about him, and he seldom, if ever, unbends; he treats 
the moollahs with a respect to which they were entirely un- 
accustomed in his father’s reign. 

Politics in Eastern and Central Asia have undergone such 
changes since Mr. Martin left Kabul that his comments are 
somewhat out of date. Habib-ullah has now visited India, a 
step which he had previously declined on the ground that the 
internal government of his country required his constant 
presence. It is apparent, however, that the much-vaunted 
workshops have done little to increase the real efficiency of 
the Afghan Army. The guns are badly sighted and of short 
range; the fuses are unreliable and the shells of small 
efficiency. Neither the rifles which are turned out in the 
Government shops nor the Gatlings and Maxims can be 
depended upon, and the home-made gunpowder fouls the bore 
after five or six rounds. Should Afghanistan ever be invaded 
again either from the north or south, her strength would lie, 
as it always has done, in her mountains, in her lack of roads, 
and in the untamable spirit of the Ghazis and the hillmen. 
Mr. Martin considers that the cost of an effective army of 
occupation, by whatever foreign Power, would equal that of the 
whole Indian Army. 





A REVOLUTIONARY PRINCESS.* 

THE biographer of Princess Belgiojoso claims for his heroine 
a high and important place in the ranks of the patriots who 
made Italian unity. She had, no doubt, a considerable hold 
on popular imagination; she was beautiful, enthusiastic, 
clever, and original; though both a visionary and an actress, 
she was a sincere patriot. She succeeded in “creating the 
impression that hers was a figure of no mean significance in 
the development of plot and action.” But the impression was 
not altogether true, though the Austrian Government thought 
it worth while to spy upon her doings during a great part of 
her life. And the title of “ political martyr” appears to be a 
decidedly higher one than she deserved. It is easy to under- 
stand, however, how the woman who was a fascinating riddle 
to her contemporaries may continue to be something of a 
puzzle to the present day. In any case, she was a curiously 
interesting personality. Her Life was well worth writing, 
mixed up as it is with the most romantic political events of 
the nineteenth century. 

Christina, daughter of the Marchese Trivulzio, was born at 
Milan in 1808. Her father died early, and her mother 
married, shortly afterwards, the Marchese Visconti d’ Aragona. 
Both the Trivulzio and Aragona families were closely 
connected with the Napoleonic kingdom of Italy and 
attached to the Court of the Viceroy, Eugéne Beaubarnais. 
The return of Austrian domination in 1815 threw these 
families and many more into opposition, and Christina grew 
up in a society full of political discontent and a rising spirit 
of Nationalism. She was only thirteen when her stepfather 
was arrested for his share in the plot of the Federati, and 

° A Revolutionary Princess: Christina Belgiojoso-Trivulzio, her Life and Times, 


1808-1871. By H. Remsen Whitehouse, Lllustrated, London; T. Fisher 
Unwin, (10s, 6d, net.j 
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though he personally escaped with life and liberty, several of 
his friends were condemned to perpetual imprisonment. 

At sixteen Christina was married to Prince Emilio 
Belgiojoso, a great singer and musical artist, but of a nature 
and character absolutely unsuited to his wife, who, besides 
being intellectual and romantic, was always physically un- 
healthy. To put it in Mr. Whitehouse’s rather ornate way, 
“abnormal psychological peculiarities were intensified by 
distressing pathological disturbances.” Their only meeting- 
place was on the ground of conspiracy. Beginning as 
Carbonari, with the object of a national Constitutional 
Monarchy, they afterwards inclined towards following Mazzini 
and his purely Republicanideal. Any stick, indeed, was good 
enough to beat a dog with,—the dog Austria; any kind of 
conspiracy would do if its end was the liberation of Italy. 
It is not evident, however, from all the particulars given us of 
Princess Belgiojoso’s activity at this time that she was of 
much practical use to her party, except by the personal 
influence of her beauty and peculiar attractiveness, which 
made the Austrian Government think her worth arresting, 
and drew great Frenchmen to her feet. 

By this time (1830) she was practically separated from her 
busband, and she escaped first to Geneva and Lugano, where 
she was the centre of Republican society, then to Marseilles, 
finally making her home in Paris. During the early years of 
her residence there her reputation suffered through the 
foolish selfishness of young “ patriots” and refugees of her 
own nation. It is only fair to say that this kind of accusation 
seems to have been based on very little truth. The Princess 
was generous, rash, and unsuspicious ; she treated her country- 
men as brothers, sharing with them what fortune the con- 
fiscation of her estates had left her. At one time she appears 
to have been in real difficulties, and it is said—Mr. White- 
house thinks untruly—that she actually applied for help to 
the Austrian Ambassador. She painted fans for her living. 
She attracted the passionate sympathy and admiration of 
Adolphe Thiers, then at the beginning of his career, and of 
La Fayette, in the declining days of his. In that time, sacred 
to mediocrity and sham, her romantic personality and genius 
for effect made a wonderful impression, especially on men. 
“Daniel Stern’s” description of her in Mes Souvenirs— 
“Pale, thin to emaciation, with eyes of flame, she cultivated 
the aspect of a spectre or a phantom ”—shows what a clear- 
sighted woman thought of her. Even her theological studies 
were taken seriously by fashionable divines and learned critics. 
Sainte-Beuve himself wasted time on reading and criticising 
the ponderous volumes of her Essaz sur la Formation du 
Dogme Catholique. While composing this monumental work 
the Princess used to appear at the Italian Opera “draped 
in the ashen-hued tunic of the Gray Sisters...... her 
dark tresses circled with a garland of pond lilies,” 

She was reconciled with her husband, who joined her in 
Paris, but not for very long; he eloped with the Duchesse de 
Plaisance, and they never, apparently, met again. She lived 
chiefly in Paris till the Revolutionary tide of 1848 carried her 
back to her native country; during these years she was the 
adored of Heine and of Alfred de Musset—whose lovely 
verses “Sur une Morte” were written in revenge for her 
supposed heartlessness—and the friend of a large circle of 
literary men, novelists, historians, politicians. M. Hanotaux 
has compared her to Madame du Deffand, “avec plus de 
flamme”; and he adds that she did more than any one in 
France for the propagation of the Italian idea. She found, 
however, that little was to be hoped from the Government of 
Louis Philippe, and long before 1848 she had shown practical 
sympathy with Louis Napoleon as “a fellow-conspirator.” 

Her intervention in Italy was not happy in its results. 
With the idea of aiding the Revolution already active in 
Lombardy, she sailed from Naples with a column of volun- 
teers. It was the most conspicuous moment of her life, 
and her own enthusiasm was quite equalled by that of her 
followers. Their reception at Milan was disappointing. They 
were strongly Republican; the Provisional Government was 
inclined to Charles Albert and a Constitutional Monarchy. 
Count Casati made the best of it, harangued the “ giovinotti 
napolitani,” and packed them off to the seat of war. Not 
many days later a few of them reappeared in the streets of 
Milan, ragged and starving. “They never saw the enemy,” 
wrote Count Hiibner, “but committed such depredations of 
all kinds that the exasperated peasantry more or less 





exterminated them. Thus ended this great and essential} 
Republican demonstration the Princess, I doubt ~ 4 
will easily console herself, and will find means of occupying her 
leisure.” 

When Charles Albert’s blundering campaign was over, and 
Austria, at the moment, was again triumphant in Lombardy, 
Princess Belgiojoso returned to Paris to continue her “ repre. 
sentation” of Italy. She hoped great things from Lonis 
Napoleon, and rejoiced in his triumph. But the French 
intervention, which took shape in General Oudinot’s expedi- 
tion to Rome after the Pope’s flight, filled her—as it did alj 
friends of Italy—with rage and disappointment. She now 
showed her patriotism more wisely than ever before; hey 
name will always be honoured as the foremost of those who 
devoted themselves to charitable work during the siege and as 
long as possible after it. There may be different opinions as to 
the wisdom of the young Roman Republic and its leaders ; there 
can be none as to their heroism and devotion to anideal. And 
here the Princess was equal to any of them. She “laboured 
incessantly for the relief and comfort of the wounded, the 
sick, and the dying.” The direction of the Roman hospitals 
was made over to her. It is well to quote Mr. Story’s 
description of how he found her “sitting surrounded with 
men and women, giving her various orders with calmness and 
clearness, and showing the greatest practicality and good 
sense in all her arrangements. She has laid down strict rules, 
and reduced the establishment to order and discipline 
she bas a genius for ordering and systematising.” 

It is impossible here to follow Princess Belgiojoso through 
her travels in the East, from which she returned to make a 
friend of Cavour, to assist him in his clever diplomacy, and at 
his suggestion to write her Histoire de la Maison de Savoie, a 
book which, as Cavour intended, was of use in influencing 
public opinion in favour of the Piedmontese dynasty. She 
spent her last years chiefly at Milan or at her villa at Blevio, 
on Lake Como, surrounded by crowds of guests of every 
nationality. She died at Milan in 1871, not an old woman, 
but having lived long enough to see the United Italy which 
had been the object of her dreams. 

Mr. Henry James in his William Wetmore Story and his 
Friends has something to say about Princess Belgiojoso which 
seems worth adding to the remarks of her biographer. He 
observes that we are left 


“in depths of doubt as to the relation, in her character, 
of the element of sincerity and the element that we have learned, 
since her day, from expert neighbours, to call by the useful name 
of cabotinage Nothing is more curious, as we read her 
story, than the apparent mixture in her of the love of the thing 
in itself and the love of all the attitudes and aspects, the 
eccentricities and superfluities of the thing; a mixture which, 
however, after all, may represent little more than the fact that 
she was romantic, so to speak, in spite of herself Not the 
least interest she would probably present to a near view would be 
by freshly reminding us that the great political or social 
agitator is most often a bird of curious plumage, all of whose 
feathers, even the queerest, play their part in his flight.” 

All this, and more, is a suggestive commentary on the life 
of a lady who was—to quote Mr. James again—“at once a 
sincere, a passionate crusader, and a ‘ bounder,’ as we elegantly 
say, of the real bounding temperament!” 





NOVELS. 


OUR LADY OF THE BEECHES.* 
Tue Baroness von Hutten, who gave us an extremely bright 
and unconventional story in Pam, slightly impaired the im- 
pression created by her first venture through yielding to that 
worst infirmity of novel-writers,—the temptation to gratify 
curiosity as to “ what became of” her heroine. But she erred 
in excellent company, and her new book will go some way to 
redeem what is after all a venial lapse. It is very short and 
slight in texture, but as a study of that most wonderful 
product of modern civilisation—the American woman—it is 
at once illuminative and entertaining. It will not discount 
the pleasure of perusal if we baldly set down a few facts about 
the heroine. Her maiden name is not given, but she was born 
in Ameriea, and when we meet her had been married for 
several years to Count Bela Zerdahélyi, a young Hungarian 
nobleman, tall, handsome, aged thirty-four, very fond of his 
wife, and passionately fond of horse-flesh. He had a place 
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about two hours from Buda-Pest; but he hated it for its 
joneliness, and ran about all over Europe big-game shooting 
and racing. His wife did not go with him always, as it 
bored her terribly. She knew nothing about horses, and 
loved, or imagined that she loved, solitude. Winifred Zerda- 
hélyi was twenty-nine ; beautiful, though her face looked worn 
at times, and beautifully dressed. In England her portrait 
was done by a great English painter, and it flattered her. 
(Parenthetically we may observe that the frontispiece of Our 
Lady of the Beeches is a charming portrait of the Baroness 
yon Hutten, by Mr. William Nicholson.) In St. Petersburg 
she walked a quadrille with a King and supped with an 
Emperor. 

The social accomplishments and activities of the Countess, 

however, have little bearing on the story: we only give them 
as a sort of dossier. Here we are concerned with her in the 
character of a modern hamadryad, with a passionate love of 
Nature and living things—she owns, however, to having never 
seen a blackbeetle—and an interest in philosophy and meta- 
physics. The perusal of a philosophical work entitled Zhe 
Breviary of a Pessimist impels her to open an anonymous 
correspondence with the author, a brilliant American man of 
science; but as she furnishes him with an address from which 
his letters will be forwarded to her, her desire to preserve her 
incognito cannot be taken very seriously. To turn to the 
other partner in this “disembodied friendship,” Richard 
Saxe, it is satisfactory to learn that he was not altogether 
unworthy of the attention of the superb Countess. At the 
age of forty-two he was not only distinctly presentable, if not 
handsome, but a man of world-wide reputation as a researcher 
and philosopher. Unfortunately he was unmarried, for, being 
of a decidedly impressionable character, he speedily fell in 
love with the fair unknown, in spite of her candid assurances 
that she had an excellent husband. They nearly met in Paris, 
where Saxe came over for an affaire de Sorbonne; but the 
ultimate meeting was brovght about by a strange coincidence. 
Saxe was in the habit of periodically camping out in the wilds 
of Maine, and of taking for his guide an attractive old scamp of 
a French-Canadian, who turns out to be the missing husband 
of the Countess’s nurse Annette. The old lady having 
resolved to cross the Atlantic in order to rejoin her husband 
and visit the grave of their only child, the Countess con- 
siderately accompanies her, and a dramatic meeting takes 
place between the philosopher and V’inconnue on the one 
hand, and the long-estranged couple on the other. The 
Countess stayed for a month at a neighbouring hotel, but 
most of her time was spent at the camp, fishing and con- 
versing with the susceptible philosopher. Naturally enough, 
in view of the fact that Saxe’s expectations of the beauty and 
attractiveness of the lady of the beech-woods were completely 
fulfilled, they soon got into deep waters. Count Bela, who 
had so effectually interfered on a former occasion when a 
friend of his proposed to elope with his wife, was thousands 
of miles away. And the Countess was fascinated by the 
philosopher. To say more would be to pass beyond the true 
province of the novel-reviewer, which is to stimulate rather 
than satisfy curiosity. It may suffice, however, to say that 
Count Bela did not meet with a fatal accident while bear- 
shooting in Russia, that the Countess proved that she had a 
conscience, and that Saxe showed no affinity with his notorious 
namesake the Marshal. Asa study of character, perhaps the 
best thing in the book is the picture of the old French- 
Canadian Leduc, with his perfect manners and primitive 
instincts; but the whole of this fantastic adventure in friend- 
ship is treated with a lightness of touch which makes it very 
pleasant reading. We are not believers in sequels, yet, at the 
risk of being thought inconsistent, we confess that we should 
greatly like to hear Count Bela’s side of the story. 





Stepping Westward. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Reviews of Mrs. Blundell’s work must 
suffer from a slight monotony, since her subject is always the 
same, and she treats it in a manner which calls for almost un- 
adulterated praise on the part of the critic. The present notice 
must therefore be taken as no more than a fingerpost, put up to 
show the reader where a new storehouse of pleasure is to be found. 
In this volume, however, Mrs. Blundell gives us one historical 
story, “Lady Lucy,” and in so doing proves how right she is 


For, to tell the truth, the little tale of “ Lady Lucy” is both 
commonplace and conventional,—adjectives which can by no means 
be applied to any other stories in the book, though one other, 
“A Prisoner of War,” is also dated many years ago. This 
sketch has a very simple human interest, and though it has 
not the peculiar charm of the country stories, never sinks to the 
commonplace. The reader \.10 wishes to spend a happy evening 
among the dwellers in the West Country will, nevertheless, 
do well to avoid these two stories of another date, and content 
himself with studying the shameless matchmaking of “Grammer 
Roberts,” the magnificent discipline preserved in her house by 
“Jinny Whiteside,” or the courage of “Jarge’s little ’ooman.” 
It is in these admirable studies of character that Mrs. Blundell 
best reveals the minds and hearts of the country people about 
whom she delights to write. 


Conflict. By Constance Smedley. (A. Constable and Co. 6s.)— 
The reader who, delighting in the modern novel of business, 
thinks he has found what he wants in this book will experience a 
considerable disappointment. The opening scene takes place in 
the most promising fashion in an office in Birmingham, and the 
heroine, Mary van Heyton, is a truly businesslike young person. 
But a sudden attack of the fell disease beloved of novelists, brain 
fever, removes poor Mary from the scene of her congenial labours, 
and places her for rest and refreshment among a set of most 
unpleasant Bohemians, in whose society the reader will take as 
little pleasure as did the heroine herself. Cuvier, the head of the 
opposition firm to “Berryfield’s” (which is inherited by Mary 
before the brain fever), cannot escape the reproach of being the 
conventional villain drawn by a lady novelist. The leaven of 
“ Berryfield’s” makes the novel worth reading; but the critic 
cannot but regret that a story with so promising an opening 
should not attain to the level which seems to be promised by the 
first few chapters. 


READABLE Noveis.—The Diamond Ship. By Max Pemberton. 
(Cassell and Co. 6s.)—A series of thrilling adventures. The 
Ghost. By Arnold Bennett. (Chatto and Windus. 2s. 6d. net.) 
—An example of the series named by the author “ Fantasias.” 
——The Obliging Husband. By Frank Barrett. (Chatto and 
Windus. 2s. 6d. net.)—An eighteenth-century story. 











CURRENT LITERATORE. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

Old-Age Pensions and the Aged Poor: a Proposal. By Charles 
Booth. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. net.)—This is a reprint (with a 
new preface) of a volume published in 1899, which, again, is in 
part a recapitulation of a larger work issued in 1894. We have 
never been able to trace any connexion between Mr. Booth’s 
statistical labours and this proposal, and we are not aware that 
any close connexion is alleged. Yet it is undoubtedly Mr. 
Booth’s reputation as a statistician which has given currency 
to his pension scheme. Since the pronouncement of Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Asquith in favour of a universal 
endowment for old age, the subject enters on a new phase, and a 
recapitulation of events is desirable. The beginning of this 
agitation was an article in the Nineteenth Century in 1879, by the 
late Canon Blackley, urging a compulsory, self-supporting insur- 
ance scheme. Politicians very soon declared that this would 
not do. Some of them, notably Mr. Chamberlain, then suggested 
that a voluntary scheme of insurance, to which the would-be 
annuitants should themselves contribute, would be a popular 
proposal. It was objected that, if voluntary, the scheme would 
not attract the careless and unthrifty, and would for the most 
part be an endowment of the efforts of those who already were 
equal to making their own provision; and secondly, that if 
contribution was required, it would cut out the poorest class, 
who, it was alleged, were unable to take any step whatsoever 
towards insuring their old age. An objection, which seemed hyper- 
sensitive to some, was added by Mr. Booth: that assistance given 
to a class (it was proposed that the bonus should be confined to 
the manual-labouring class), being of the nature of Poor Law 
relief, would carry with it a stigma of inferiority. In order, 
therefore, to salve such susceptibilities, and include also the 
destitute and the careless, Mr. Booth has suggested that the 
pension shall not be provided by insurance, but by a universal 
endowment payable out of public funds to rich and poor alike on 
reaching a given age. To meet the objection that five shillings a 
week would be very little use to the helpless destitute, and 
would not reform but rather aggravate the irresponsibility of 
the unthrifty, Mr. Booth relies on the assumed analogy of a fact 
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gold. A little property in the shape of five shillings a week 
would alter character, and be a foundation for an ampler and 
an adequate provision raised by the self-denying efforts of the 
pensioners themselves. Hitherto clever politicians have stood 
aloof from reasoning and proposals that alike appeared to them 
Utopian. Mr. Chamberlain has on more than one occasion said 
that he could not support such a scheme. The State, it is argued, 
should be ready to assist, but not to supersede, personal effort. 
Five shillings a week from the rates or taxes would not be suffi- 
cient, and the deficiency would be made up along the line of least 
resistance,—namely, by agitation to increase the provision from 
the same source. The plan confused, moreover, the claim of those 
who repudiated their personal responsibilities with that of those 
who were willing to do something to prevent their old age being 
a burden on the public. Until the recent pronouncement of the 
Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer it was 
thought that, while Mr. Booth and his friends had driven all 
contributory schemes from the field, the practical politician had 
assumed that universal endowment could not be made a winning 
cry. In view of increasing and well-organised pressure, however, 
the opinion of the politician seems likely to prove a negligible 
quantity, and the view now prevails that schemes of com- 
pulsory, or even contributory, insurance are shabby subter- 
fuges, and that universal endowment holds the field. The 
“upset” price, to adopt the not inappropriate language of the 
auction-room, was originally five shillings a week at the age of 
sixty-five, but to what heights the bidding has now taken it we 
do not profess to know. The New Zealand price was recently 
quoted at ten shillings. If Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. 
Asquith are serious in their intention to saddle posterity with 
the burden of maintaining in their old age the young and able- 
bodied of this generation at a yearly cost which, reckoned 
on our present population, will go on increasing for over 
forty years, to say nothing of the prospective liability 
for increments of population, we hope the financial diffi- 
culties will be fully considered. Before we proceed further 
it might be worth while to inquire into the burdens which are 
already being accumulated for posterity in respect of various 
superannuation schemes now in force,—e.g., the police super- 
annuation in boroughs and counties. It is notorious that super- 
annuation funds which professed to be adequate insurance funds 
have degenerated into mere annual charges. These, from the 
nature of the case, grow from year to year with alarming rapidity, 
and are proving a serious embarrassment to local finance. The 
reduplication of such funds on a larger scale presents formidable 
difficulties. We have never been able to understand why old age 
—a certain and calculable risk which presupposes a long life 
during which provision might be made—should be singled out 
for exceptional treatment, as against such risks as the early 
bereavement of widows and orphans, or the premature break- 
down of the young and able-bodied, and we may be perfectly 
sure that if universal endowment is adopted in one risk, it will 
be impossible to resist its application in all risks. Indeed, this 
is the avowed object of a certain school of thought, and those 
who object to such an extension will be wise to adopt the maxim, 
Obsta principiis. Admittedly the shifting of the responsibility 
of maintenance from the individual to the community has, under 
our Poor Law system, been productive of grave economic danger, 
and at times disaster. It has involved the artificial preservation 
of a proletariat class, which is an anachronism. The need of 
meeting the daily and ubiquitous risks of life supplies the disci- 
pline of economic civilisation, and the resultant character and 
habit form our surest guarantee for a mitigation of primitive 
poverty by the appropriate development of the instincts of 
property and of the economic competence of the individual. It 
is idle to suppose that universal old-age pensions at the public 
charge willeconomically differ in results from those experienced in 
the case of the Poor Law. The truth is that, in the fight against 
the hand-to-mouth life, civilisation cannot afford to lose the 
assistance of the motives and discipline which arise out of the 
need to provide for old age. For Mr. Booth we have the greatest 
respect. He has, with the assistance of his staff, added up and 
decimal-pointed more figures than any other private man in 
Europe, figures, however, quite irrelevant to this issue, and we 
decline his invitation to take this leap into the dark. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 








The Teaching of ihe Temple. By the Rev. T. T. Lucius Morgan. 
(Rivingtons. 6s. 6d.)—‘The Church in the Old and the New 











Testament is one and the same,” writes Mr. Morgan in hig 
preface, and he proceeds to develop an elaborate comparison of 
the Temple service and the doctrinal system, as illustrated by 
worship, of the Christian Church. We should be inclined to insist 
more on the development of the second out of the first. We must 
not forget, too, the composite character of the Jewish Ritual, ag 
it came to be. The old idea that this was a harmonious whole 
simultaneously ordered by a divine revelation, can hardly “i 
retained. Mr. Morgan quotes, we see, Bishop Westcott to the 
effect that the root significance of blood in ritual was Life, But 
this was scarcely the primitive conception, and of this conception 
there are certainly traces. Mr. Morgan’s book is a most careful 
and praiseworthy effort. 


A New English Dictionary. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray, 
Vol. VII. (*“O—P”), “ Piper—Polygenistic.” (The Clarendon 
Press. Treble section, 7s. 6d.)—This section, which indicates 
by its size a more than average extent of progress, may be 
described as unusually interesting. The words contained in it, 
numbering in all five thousand five hundred and thirty-six, 
exhibit a considerable mixture. Dr. Murray thinks that very few 
of them “have any claim to be considered originally Germanic.” 
But they come from a great variety of other sources. One of the 
latest additions—it moves the dispassionate soul of a lexi- 
cographer to interject an “alas!”—is pogrom, from the Russian 
pogromen, where it is connected with grom, “thunder,” and gromit, 
“to thunder” or “ blast.” 


A Sect that Moved the World. By John Telford, B.A. (Charles 
H. Kelly. 2s. 6d.)—The sub-title of Mr. Telford’s book is “Three 
Generations of Clapham Saints and Philanthropists.” He begins 
with Henry Venn, who took up a curacy at Clapham in 1754, 
begging before he did so for a strengthening “charge” from John 
Wesley. (The church in which he served is not the present 
parish church, but one occupying the site of one dedicated to St, 
Paul.) It is indicative of the ecclesiastical manners of the time 
that Venn held also three Lectureships in London, and that he 
preached five sermons in the week. He left Clapham for Hudders- 
field in 1759, and went thence in 1771 to Yelling, in Huntingdon- 
shire; but he always remained in communication with his 
Clapham friends. Doctrinally he moved away from Wesley in 
later years, the direction being towards Calvinism. His last years 
were spent at Clapham, where the “sect ” was in its most flourish- 
ing state. Mr. Telford has much to say about the great men and 
women of this circle, and says it in an interesting way. 





Engines of Social Progress. By W. L. George. (A. and C, 
Black. 5s. net.)—The subjects discussed in this volume are 
eight,—viz., emigration; small holdings; garden cities, with an 
appendix on cheap cottages and rural housing; model villages; 
housing schemes; co-operation; the Trust public-house move- 
ment; rescue (by which is meant the dealing with the social 
failures, partial or complete, remediable or hopeless). On all of 
these subjects the Spectator has from time to time set forth its 
opinions, and it would be impossible to restate them here. It 
will be sufficient, therefore, to direct the attention of our readers 
to this volume, which certainly will be found to repay careful 
study. One of these topics, perhaps the most complex of all, is 
discussed in Housing, by Percy Alden, M.P., and Edward E. 
Hayward, M.A. (Headley Brothers, 1s. net), the first of a series of 
“Social Service Handbooks.” One remark the writer of this 
notice ventures to make, that the system of “ building by-laws,” 
as carried out by Rural District Councils, requires very consider- 
able modification. Harassing regulations are enforced, and the 
erection of cheap and perfectly wholesome dwellings is practically 
discouraged, while unwholesome cottages and shelters for hop 
and fruit pickers are left without interference. A w.c. apparatus 
of a certain construction may be insisted on, while huts without 
any sanitary accommodation at all, crowded with adults and 
children, are allowed to exist. 





The Making of the Criminal. By Charles E. B. Russell and 
L. M. Rigby. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Criminals are, 
to a large extent, made for us. There is a class in which crime is 
an inheritance. Then there are those whom adverse circum- 
stances place in a position in which honesty is, to say the least, 
extremely difficult. And there is a class of semi-responsible 
creatures, not so weak as to justify control, but practically too 
weak to control themselves. The causes are patent enough; it is 
when we come to the remedies that we find everything obscure. 
And this discussion of remedies is the most practically valuable 
part of Messrs. Russell and Rigby’s book. They have studied the 
history of the subject here; they have acquainted themselves 
with the systems that are being worked in other countries. 
There are many differences of opinion ; experience does not scom 
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} to have the same lesson. On one point, however, there is 
always . 


comething like unanimity,—the prison iso evil; ~ smal 
bad worse; it makes the indifferent, as we may call them, bad. 
ind one fruitful cause of mischief is to be found in the vagrancy 
laws, or, at least, in the injudicious administration of them. 
—————— 

A Country-side Chronicle. By S&S. L. Bensusan. (W. Heine- 
. 7s, 6d. net.)—Mr. Bensusan writes as one who for a year 
ell his “week-ends” at the same country retreat. It does 
wc matter whether this is a literary artifice or not. Any- 
how, he writes from a knowledge of the country which is not 
limited to the time when it commonly appeals to the tastes and 
feelings of the dwellers in cities. He divides his book by the 
four seasons, and is not less familiar with spring (generally the 
Jeast-known period) than with summer. One of his descriptive 
touches is worth quoting as likely to be recognised by country 
dwellers as true: that wild creatures move more at the full 
moon than at any other time. The writer of this notice remem- 
pers well the multitude of rabbits that he saw in a walk by moon- 
light on the eve of along frost in 1891-92. The season brought 
them out, aided quite possibly by prescience of the coming 
weather and its accompanying shortness of food. The book is 
one that can be thoroughly enjoyed from cover to cover. The 
last chapter on “ Protection” we would specially commend to our 
readers. The agricultural labourer was far worse off when wheat 
was from sixty to ninety shillings a quarter than he is now; the 
idea of helping him by putting a tax on food is, indeed, strange 
to any one who has known the labourer’s side of country life. 
A nonagenarian neighbour, William by name, represents the 
genuine country spirit untouched by town influence. He is, in 
his way, a genuine paganus, and helps us to see how the word 
comes to bear its present meaning. 





The Roman Forum and the Palatine. By Horace Marucchi. 
(Bernard Quaritch. 5s. net.)—In this volume we have a most 
useful conspectus of the discoveries made up to a quite recent date 
in the regions mentioned in the title. The illustrations comprise 
plans, photographs of scenes, statues, busts, &c. Inscriptions are 
given where they are appropriate. Christian antiquities are 
included in the scheme of contents. Altogether, the volume is 
one of very considerable interest and value. The spelling, 
punctuation, and style generally would have been improved by 
a careful supervision by an English reader. 


The Waverley Novels: an Appreciation. By Charles Alexander 
Young. (J. MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow. 3s. net.)—This is 
the posthumous work of an Indian Civil servant of great promise, 
who perished two years ago in the earthquake at Dharmsala. He 
was placed second in the examination, and wrote this essay, which 
was the outcome of many years of study for the Oxford Honours 
degree in English literature and history. It is well worth 
reading. There is no reason to suppose that Scott is neglected. 
The recent editions of his novels forbid such an idea, but naturally 
there is little literary criticism of his work. He is accepted, and 
readers do not ask themselves why he was so great. Mr. Young was 
a Scottish enthusiast, and shows the insight which enthusiasm 
gives. There was never a more sympathetic critic of Scott than 
R. H. Hutton, and it is a special pleasure in these columns to 
appreciate the work of one who had something of the same 
spirit. 


Joswell’s Johnson. Newly Edited by Roger Ingpen. Parts I.-II. 
(Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. Is. net per part.)—This is a very 
handsome edition, in some respects superior to its predecessors, 
and generally worthy of its subject. The special feature is to be 
found in the illustrations. These two parts contain more than a 
hundred—the work is to be completed in twelve parts—and these 
are of distinctly good quality. The frontispiece to Part I. is a re- 
production of a mezzotint (Doughty, 1784) of the famous portrait 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. It is followed by a portrait of William 
Mason, the biographer of Gray, and by a representation of the 
house in Lichfield where Johnson was born (now converted into a 
Johnson Museum). The fourth is a portrait of Michael Johnson 
(the father). Further on we have Lichfield Grammar School, 
Oxford in the eighteenth century, Pembroke College, and various 
scenes and portraits. Among the portraits is a quite agreeable 
likeness of the widow Porter. These are the illustrations which 
one cares to see. The frontispiece of Part IL, a reproduction of 
“Dr. Johnson in Lord Chesterfield’s Ante-room,” by E. M. Ward, 
R.A., seems to be less desirable. So to use a genre picture may 
be compared to interpolating a “short story” into a history of 
England. 








Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology. By J. W. Mackail, 
LL.D. (Longmans and Co. 2s. and 3s. net.)—In this neat little 





volume Professor Mackail has printed the text of the selection 
which he published some little time ago. (It was reviewed in the 
Spectator of November 17th, 1906, p. 779.) The epigrams number 
between five and six hundred, and cover a range of more than a 
thousand years. Simonides was born in 556, and twelve of his 
epigrams are given. ‘Ten of them are epitaphs, those on the 
Spartans at Thermopylae and the Spartan and Athenian dead at 
Plataea being among them. Then there is Agathias, who was one 
of the anthologists. His date is about the middle of the sixth 
century after Christ, and the art of epigram-writing was carried 
on long after him. Perhaps the epitaph section is the best in the 
book ; but it is not easy to choose where there is so much beauty 
and pathos. What an exquisite touch is this on a dead watch- 
dog !— 
’ viv 82 7d Kelvov 
~9éyua ciwrnpal yuxrds Exovew ddol. 

How strange that the cultured Chesterfield should say: “I recom- 
mend the Greek epigrams to your supreme contempt.” He was 
copying the French taste. So soupe 4 la Grecque became a proverb 
for something insipid. 


Nisbet’s Golf Year-Book (James Nisbet and Co., 2s. 6d. net) gives 
“Rules of Golf,” with some local details, golf matches and 
tournaments during the year 1906, with articles on various topics 
connected with the game,—we may mention one on “Grean 
Keeping,” by H. 8. Colt; “Who’s Who” (Amateurs and 
Professionals), Directory of Golf Clubs, with a list of theso 
institutions in the United States. 








[*,* Exrarum.—The name of the author of the Glossary of 
Ancient Words noticed in our issue of March 30th was inadver- 
tently printed as Arthur Betts Gent. It should have been 
Arthur Betts. } 
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LIBERTY PATTERNS & caTALoaue FREE 


LIBERTY 
LIBERTY Sin wide. ‘From 7id ool. 
LIBERTY wisertTy & CO. LONDON 


OSLER. 

CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 

100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


Over £2 2s. per 
cent, per annum. 


CRETONNES 
CRETONNES 
CRETONNES 
CRETONNES 
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DIVISION OF PROFITS, 20th November, 1907, 
All with Profit Assurances, previously effected, 
and then in force, will participate. 

For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Established 1835. 
ASSUBANCE AND INVESTMENT, 
Write for Leaflet on 
Net Cost of Endowment Assurances, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C, 





For Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved 
Educational Institutions. 


Average Bonus 


Assurances at very low premiums : 
for 80 years 


for the first Five Years under the 
Society’s advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the Secretary. 





25 PALL MALL, LONBON, S.W. 








Every reader who requires new 


A R P E T 
For the 1907 Spring Season 


should not fail to call and view Hamptons New 
Productions, now on sale in their Showrooms, 
or write at once for their Book of Floor Cover- 
ings E 214, Illustrated in Colours, now ready, 
post-free. 

Hamptons will gladly send a selection of their 
New Carpets to the House of any responsible 


applicant. 
H A MM P T OO N 
MALL EAST, &.W. 


ONLY SHOWROOMS: PALL 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
RS 

Aplin (4 A.), Apologia, Oe nan seeidnanatamibadintabeneies = +(Black) net 2/6 
Applin (A.), The Chorus Girl, cr 8vo .. goomrenes ..(Sisley) net 2/6 
Barr (A. E.), Love Will Venture In, er 8V0...... ......+ (Chatto & Kista) net 2/6 
Black (C.), Sweated Industry and the Ste sng Wage ...(Duckworth) net 3/6 
Brereton (A.), Literary History of the Adelphi and its Neighbourhood, 8vo 
(Treberne) net 10/6 

Broomhall a ), The Chinese Empire, 8v0  ........0+0+ (Morgan & = net 7/6 






Brown (J. M.), Maori and Polynesian, cr 870 ...........00++ (Hutchinson) net 6/0 
Buchanan (A, M.), Manual of Anatomy, Vol. II., 8vo .......... (Baillire) net 12/6 
Bury (T. T.), Remains of Ecclesiastical ‘Woodwork, 4to.. ..(Batsford) 10/6 
Syntdionk (C.), Collectanea, Second Series, 4to.. (A.B. Bullen) net 3/6 
Curnock (N.), “ H. K.” : his Realities and Visions, | cr 8V0...... (C. H. Kelly) 3/6 
Davidson ( es )»» Fy Unheated Greenhouse, 8vo ....... .(Newnes) net 8/6 
Drummond (W.), A Cypress Grove, cr 8vo.. (A. HL Bullen) net 2/6 
Ferrero (G.), The Greatness and Decline of Rome, Vols. I. and II., 8vo 
(Heinemann) net 17/0 
Freeman (W.G.) and Chandler (S. E.), The World’s renee & ~ Products, 
to., ... (I. Pitman) net 10/6 
Gant (A. j, “Seaside Planting ‘of ‘Trees cand ‘Shrubs, “Svo.. -..(Newnes) net 5/0 
Garvice (C.), Where Love Leads, Cr 8¥0  ......4 cc. cccccseeceereeeeeee (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Gordon (S. D.), Quiet Talks on Personal Proble:ns, er #¥ 
(Hodder & pontine! net 2/6 
Gorst (Mrs. H.), The Soul of = Green, cr 8vo...... ... .(Cassell) 6/0 
Hall (B.) and owell (B. F. ), Three Acres and Liberty ‘”(Macmillan) net 7/6 
Henderson (W, G.), Midnight’s Daughter, and other Stories, cr 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Horniman (BR.), A Nonconformist Parson, cr BVO .....06.+-s00ee000 (Sisley) net 2/6 
Hume (E. D.), The Globular Jottings of Griselda, 8vo (W. Blackwood) net 10/6 
Irving (H.) ‘and Strange (E. F.), Flowers and Plants for Designers and 
TOG, GOD cccccocerescqnecscccrccccscccccccnss ces enececees _—" & Stoughton) net 10/6 
Jacobs (W. W.), Short Cruises, cr 8V0 .......0.ssecseeeeeceeees Hurst & Blackett) 3/6 
King (B.), The Giant's Strength, cr 8vo.. .(Harper) 6/0 
Kinzbounner (C.), The Testing of Alternating C Current Machines, Vol. L., 
vO. -_ . .--(Harper) net 4/6 
Lander (i. x ), ‘The ‘Frozen ‘Venus, cr ' CNA: (Cassell) 6/0 
i ~ 7 Labour in Germany: Report of the Gainsborough Commission, 
cece ececccescecs concescce sen ces cecccee ees concen ses cee cesses con ees ove teseene ees (Simpkin) net 2/0 
Little (J.), The Day-Spring, and other Sermons, cr 8vo ...... oo net 5/0 











McCook (H. C.), Nature’s Craftsmen. Cr 8V0_ ........sse08sse00---(Harper) net 7/6 
Mackintosh (C. W.), Coillard of the Zambesi, 8v0... ee: arnt net 15/0 
Macnab (A.), Ulceration of the Cornea, 8vo. .(Baillitre) net 5/0 


Macrosty (H, W.), The Trust Movement in British Industry, 8v0 
Conpmens) net 9/0 

Marriott (J, A. B.), Life and Times of Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland, 

8vo Methuen) net 7/6 
Martin (T. M.) ‘and ‘Campbell (W.), Canada Painted and Described, 8vo 

(Biack) net 20/0 
Maxwell (H.), Memories of the Months, Fourth Geet, er 8vo (E. Arnold) 7/6 
Maxwell (W. B.), Odd Lengths, cr 8vo0_ ..........++ ..(Methuen) 6/0 
Moody (A. :. \ —— Pillow Lace: its History > ‘ke. cr Svo . “: (Cassell) net 5/0 
Palmer (A. S. me Curios from a Word Collector's Cabinet (Routledge) 2/6 
Paterson (A. ), os Glynn: a Novel, cr 8vo.. a .. (Macmillan) 6/0 
Paterson (M.), Peggotts, cr 8V0 .....cceeccceeees ‘(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Pendexter (H.), Tiberius Smith: a Novel, cr 
Perrigo (O. E.), Modern American Lathe Practice, 8 
Poley (A. P.) and Gould (F. H. C.), History, om | and Practice of the 

Stock Exchange, §vo . (I. Pitman) net 5/0 
Ralli (C.), The Wisdom of .(F. Griffiths) 6,0 
Ridge (W. P.), Nearly Five Million, cr 8vo0 odder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Roterts (Earl), A Nation in Arms, cr 8vo eaaaeial (J. Murray) net 2/6 






















Roberts (M.), - Flying Cloud, er 8vo ..... (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Robertson (F. D. 8.), Practical Agricultural , Svo (Baillitre) net 7/6 
Rogers (J. G.), The Unchanging Faith, cr 8vo . ...(Headley) net 2 


Sellar (E. M.), Recollections and Impressions, 8 Ww. Blackwood) net 
Smith (B.), The Whole Art of Caravanning, cr aera (Longmans) net 
Smith (E, W.), Handbook to the Ila Language (Oxford Univ. Press) net 


it 
"Ses 
San 






Stark (J.), Comradeship in Sorrow, cr Svo .(Oliphant) net 2/6 
Swale (I.), The Voice of the Sea, 12mo.. J Routledge) net 2/6 
— ( ), The Child of Promise, er 8v Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
urston (K. C.), The Mystics, cr 8vo.. ..(W. Blackwood) 3/6 
Vaughan (o. ), Sweet Rogues, cr 8vo .... : (Duckworth) 6/0 
Watson (W. P.), The Future of ams “(Due kworth) net 10/0 
Watts (G. F.), Landscapes, 4to.. sssseee(Newnes) net 3/6 
Wharton (E.), Madame de Trey mes, cr ‘vo ... oe -(Macmillan) net 2/6 
Whishaw (F.), The Persecuted, cr 8V0 ..... 6. .ccccccseeee ceceeeeees (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Wister (0.), How Doth the Simple Spelling Bee, cr 8vo .. (Macmillan) net 2/6 
Wright (W. P.), Beautiful Gardens, er 8vo.. (Cassell) net 6/0 
Wylly (H. C.), The Campaign of Magenta anl Solferino, 1859, er 8vo 
(Sonnenschein) net 5/0 
Wynne (F. E.), Fortune's Fool, cr 8¥0  .....00-s000 eoeeeee(Brown & Langham) 6/0 








FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
TRUSTEE ~ EXECUTOR. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation Grants SPECIAL TERMS to 
ANNUITANTS when HEALTH is 
IMPAIRED. 


Apply for full Pecapestas to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End | Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 


— 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


(By Special Appointment to their Majesties the King and Queen and H.R.H. 
Princess of Wales), 


TAILORS, HOSIERS, AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
SPECIALISTS IN MATERIALS FOR TROPICAL USE. 


Every Description of Clothing for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Wear at 
Home or Abroad. 
TRUNKS, LEATHER GOODS, AND TRAVELLING REQUISITES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Detailed List of necessary Outfit for any Climate and Appoint- 
ment will be forwarded on application. 








ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 60.,_Lro, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Eo 





Chairman; 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, a.c.v,0, 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS .. ... £16,000,000, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged ar rage 
British offices. . » o below theare rates of 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commis: 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the use zee’ to 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four- 
profits derivable from the Company's Life chatty A cated 
are large, and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionan 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. Der ees 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The aoe 
valuation will be made after December 3ist, 1908, —_ 





FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 
and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
POLICIES are granted on favourable terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of auy other 
Company. 





For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Managor, 


—_—— 











ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 6). 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,099,099, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


i sneetreibate 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London, 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 








Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
Yearly. Tony. Quarterly. 


Including postage to any part of the United 7 
6....014 3....0 7 2 


Kingdom cececccccccceccscccccccccccecces 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
Gihima, BC, cccccccccecccsccccccescecccccs 2 IB CuceeG BE 8....0 8 8 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 





Buc FOREST (in the heart of the pine woods of South 
Germany).—Very comfortably furnished CHALET TO BE LET, 23 
hours from London, altitude about 3,000 ft., highly picturesque situation: 
boat on lake ; linen, Plate, <> piano ; attendance. Applicant state when 
and how long wanted, Particulars and photographs,— Address, ‘‘ Forest,” 
Box 179, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


| ITERARY MEN and others DESIRING RETIRE- 

MENT in quiet and comfortable quarters in picturesque country 
town, bracing air and pretty country, 14 hours from London, apply Crown 
Hotel, Brackley, Northants. 


INDERGARTEN in West End of Glasgow will be 

GIVEN UP at the end of the Summer Term. House suitable for a 
limited number of Student ers.— Application to Miss PIRRET, 32 West- 
bourne Gardens, Glasgow, W. 














IM.—Handsome EXMOOR PONY, very quiet in all 
harness ; motors or m4 coming 5; 12 hands. Selling for 





152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





no fault; suit children; believed to be quite sound, Can send photo.— 
“F, S.,” Sutton Court, Pensford, Bristol, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
SHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


A EQUIRED for the above School. Duties to commence 
HEAD-MISTRESS pont £75; Capitation Fee, £3 per head per annum on 
in Septem ils, £2 per head per annum on remainder. School, School-House, 
first #0 hr "accommodation for 36 Boarders recently erected at cost of 
and Boa The present number are :—Boarders 42, Day Scholars 90. Head- 
£11,000. to pay £5 per head per annum on Boarders in the School-House. 
Mistress tions and testimonials (not more than three), marked “ Girls’ 
App: oe School,” to be sent not later than May llth to 
Gramm ; JOHN GERMAN and SONS, 
Clerks to the yo ew oe 2 
anvassing. shby-de-la-Zouch, 
ak mg a ee ean be had from the Clerks at 1s. each. 


KIPTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—HEAD-MASTER- 

S SHIP VACANT in September. Present emoluments about £500 per 
um, with a residence.—A pplications from Graduates, before 30th April, to 

PERCY CHARLESWORTH, Solicitor, Skipton, Clerk to Governors. 

. PERCY CHARLES 2 

TNGINEERING. 

Vy) A limited number of PREMIUM PUPILS are received at the LOUGH- 
BOROUGH WORKS of the BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COM- 
DANY, LIMITED, as an introduction to professional employment with 
associated companies at home and abroad. : : 

Pamphlets describing two courses—(a) ELECTRICAL and MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING; (6) TRACTION ENGINEERING (STEAM, PETROL, 
eM ELECTRIC)—will be sent on application to Colonel HILTON, Super- 
intendent of Pupils, Falcon Works, Loughborough, 

DIRECTORS.—Lord Vaux of Harrowden, G, A, Cornwallis West, C. 8S. B. 
Hilton, W. L.. Madgen. 


10 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETABY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 














NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
SUMMER SESSION, 1907. 

The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 30th April, and 
CLOSES on Friday, 12th July. The Faculty of Medicine embraces the follow- 
ing Twelve Chairs, from which instruction is given in all the main depart- 
ments of Medical Science :— 

Botany ove «. Professor J. W. H. Trai, M.D., F.R.S. 
Zoology .. Professor J. Antuur Tuomson, M.A, 
Physics Professor C, Niven, D.Sc., F.R.S. 





Chemistry ... .. Professor F. R. Japp, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Anatomy ... +» Professor R. W. Berp, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
Physiology ... Professor J. A. MacWi.tiaM, M.D. 
M:teria Medica Professor J. Turoporse Casu, M.D., F.R.S. 
Pathology . .. Professor D. J, Hamu.itoy, M.B, 
Forensic Medicine * 
and Public Health } Professor Mattraew Har, M.D. 
Surgery Professor Atex. Ocston, M.D., LL.D. 
Medicine Professor D. W. Fixtay, M.D., LL.D., F.B.C.P. 
Midwifery Professor WiLL1am Steraenson, M.D. 


Instruction is also given in special departments of Medical Practice by 
Lecturers appointed by the University Court. Clinical instruction is obtained 
in various Hospitals and other Institutions in Aberdeen. The Degrees in 
Medicine granted by the University are :—Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), 
Bachelor of Surgery oy Doctor of Medicine (M.D), and Master of 
Surgery (Ch.M.) A Diploma in Public Health is conferred, after e xamination, 
on Graduates in Medicine of any University in the United Kingdom. The 
total cost of the whole curriculum, including Hospital Fees, Class and 
Matriculation Fees, and Degree Fees, is usually about £150. Bursaries, 
Scholarships, Fellowships, and Prizes to the number of fifty and of the 
annual value of £1,180 may be held by Students in this Faculty. A 
Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &., may be had on application to the 
Secretary of the Medical Faculty. The University also grants Degrees in 
Arts, Science, Law, and Divinity, particulars of which may be had on 
application to the Secretary. DAVID W. FINLAY, M.D., F.R.C.P., Dean. 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, and Students then 
entering will be eligible to compete for Entrance Scholarships of the combined 
value of £360 in the following September, as well as for the numerous Medals, 
Scholarships, and Prizes awarded during the period of studentship. 

The Governors have opened AN ADDITIONAL 50 BEDS on the Medical 
side of the Hospital. 

The numerous Hospital Appointments in both special and general depart- 
ments are open to Students without charge, and the holders of Resident 
Appointments are provided with board and lodging. 

a. ~ pee School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D,.S, 
ngiand. 

A Handbook of Information for those about to enter the Medical Profession 
will be forwarded on application. 

For Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, course 
of study advised, regulations for Students iu the College, &c., apply personally 
or by letter to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE FOR WOMEN, 8 Hunter Street, W.C. 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1907. Students entering 
on that date can compete for the Entrance Scholarships awarded in October. 
Special Classes are arranged for the Preliminary Scientific aud M.B., B.S. 
Examinations of the University of London. 

Particulars as to Fees, Scholarships, &c., can be obtained from the 
Secretary, Miss DOUIE, M.B. 

J. A. H. COCK, M.D., Dean. 
ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on MAY ist. Students entering 
then are eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholarships in September. 

For Prospectus, giving full particulars as to Fees, Course of Study 


advised, &., apply to 

_Mile End, E. ___ MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. _ 

BieViNGHaM AND MIDLAND — INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

Visitor Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc., LL.D. 

Principal ... .... GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 

Visiting Examiner CHARLES HARFORD LLO YD, M.A., Mus, Doc, (Oxon.) 











SESSION 1906-07. 


The Session consists of Autumn Term (September 17th to December 21st); 
} ey (January 2list to April 13th); Summer Term (April 15th to 
une 29th). 
Instruction in all branches of Music; Students’ Choir and Orchestra; 
Cham ber Music; Fortnightly Rehearsals; Concerts; and Opera. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 
LFRED HAYES, Secretary. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GIRLS’ 
B#pFoRD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 

The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 25th, 1907. 

The College provides instruction for Students preparing for the University 
of London Degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Melicine, also instruc- 
tion in subjects of General Education. 

There is a Hygiene Department and an Art School. 

Students can reside in the College. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

One Reid Scholarship in Arts, value £31 10s. first year, £23 7s. second and 
third years; 

One Henry Tate Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenablo for throe 





years; 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable for three 
years ; 

Will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held in June. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING, 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and January 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examiaations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London an’ Cambridge. 

A Clift-Courtauld Scholarship of the value of £15 will be offered for the 
Session beginning October, 1907. 

Candidates must hold a degree or an equivalent. 

Applications should reach the HEAD of the Training Department not later 
than July Ist, 1907. ‘ 





Oso sen EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY 


Principal; Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, (late Lect 
in the Manchester University). 


TEACHERS. 


irer in Educatioa 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 

Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring anil Summer 
Terms. 

Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

c} URCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, P A RKSTONE, DORSET. 

The SUMMER TERM BEGINS April 25th. ad-Mistress 
GRAINGER GRAY, 
ene OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS, Limite 
. The 


1 
LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
J. HOLLAND, MLA, 





Miss A, 





Patron—The Right Rev. 
Chairman of the Council—The Rev. CANON ¥F 


1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others. 
2 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY-LEWIS, B.A, 
Boarding House, 39 Graham Street, S.W. 


Pupils, not in the School, admitted to Special Classes. 
Preparatory Departments for Boys and Girls over four years of 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on 2tth APRIL, 1907 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W 
S". ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLUCE. 


1g) 


Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington. 

ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

S 7 LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
kK) (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be 1 


made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
on Bi 












houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Educ mm 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Mus 1 Paint 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


MIYWO VACANCIES after Easter at much reduced fees 

in a HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS (Daughters i } le). 
Music and Languages specialities, Good Christian training, v 
individual attention. Beautiful and healthy position, North of i 
recommended.—Box 177, The Spectator, 1 ri on Street, Str: 
Vigo - LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOE 


GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
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Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Sp'endid sit . 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Ilustratet Prospectuses on application, 


| hg tet CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—the 
‘4 Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healihy 
and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired, Resilent 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


x. RST, EAST FINCHLEY, N.—Recognised by 
4 the Board of Education. Principal, Miss LEADER, Cambridge Classical 
Tripos, First-class Boarding-School for Girls. Grounds of eleven ; 
field for hockey, cricket, net-ball; tennis-courts. Individual care and home 
life. Thorough Education on modern lines. Specialization or Prepar a 
for Advanced Examinations if required. Conversational Mod. La: 


St: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
ho With Title of L.L.A. ; 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L,L.A, Scheme, the Univer 
St, Andrews, N.b, 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Liverpool ae, Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objecte—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
i , Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
wii iplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 


D 
mppiet with Cet, teachers, 

ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, De: ent, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


G’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. ys ee Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, ag = Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES- 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymuastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


Be LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for uiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
Secretary — Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House-Mistress—Miss HEDLEY. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, May 7th. 
































T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs, Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


HESHIRE—WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK 

GRALAM,—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Inclu- 

sive Fees, £50 to £70, Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing Fields; Riding; 

Perfect Sanitation; highly —_— Staff; Great Successes.—Illustrated 
Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 


OLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 
Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris ier holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 


UPERIOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL (Recognised), Norfolk 
Coast.—DRAYTON HOUSE, SHERINGHAM (eight minutes from sea). 
High, bracing. Languages and Music specialities. Games, cycling. Great 
care of delicate or backward girls, Entire charge if parents abroad,— 
PRINCIPAL. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 

for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. IL Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 

Mistresses._HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staff of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough] 
good education. Special attention to development of p oer Tian, =e om | 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


| i IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY Ist for New Entries. 


URREY HILLS. 
GABRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 


Ces SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A, (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beautiful 
scenery; summer and winter health resort, Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B. 


LAS BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends a HOME for 









































PAYING GUESTS and CHILDREN. Pupils for poultry-farming and 
domestic economy taken. Healthy; gravel soil ; poate country. Educational 
advantages. Languages ; Advanced Music.—Apply Lady BEAUMONT, Swan- 
nington House, Leicester; or Miss ALLSOPP, Hill Farm Bungalow, Botley. 


ANnrox atta SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 





BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
OSSEUX, The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on MAY Sth, 


‘IVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD 





es, 





T MONICA’S, 


KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER oF GIRLS. 












Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of i ; 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, ty Visiting Peialiste 
Principals: 


Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 3 
Prospectus on application. ‘ 


LAPHAM HIGH sananr 
Head-Mistress; Mrs. wotnmoum,” HO O L, 


BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the Council of th irls’ 
School Trust, for Students and Pupils of the ) ft, Seon Day 
Mrs. JAMES, “ Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “S. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Commo 
Mrs, LABORDE, “ Westbury,” West Side, Clapham Common - 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, 33 Poynders Boad, Clapham Park, j 
particulars can be obtained from the Heads of 
SECRETARY of the School. the Houses, or from the 








SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second SEX 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development” 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea, References: the Master of — 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and gikam. 


T. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE — 
7 Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educ 
tion Department, and the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mist a 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE, Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
—— ——_ a Py XT for hockey, cricket, tennis, & 
-rospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, N EGLNS 
yurbaYy ma mo EXT TERM BEGINS 


] | reais HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos) 
PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. ai 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. ' 
TERM COMMENCES APRIL 25th. 
Prospectuses, &., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H. KEELING 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


T. HELENS SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S 
DAUGHTERS, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—Principals: Misg 
ERNESTINE YOUNG (Newnham Coll., Cambridge) and Miss LANG, 
Dry, bracing climate, strongly recommended by London physicians, Outdoor 
pursuits encouraged. Individual attention given. Home life, Referees: 
Mrs. Sidgwick, Newnham College; Miss Helen Gladstone. E 


( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER. 
BACH,—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 




















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—Scuotarsuirs 

EXAMINATION on June llth, 12th, and 13th. At least FIFTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS value from £80 to £20 per annum, including Two Scholar- 
ships for sons of members of the CHELTONIAN SOCIETY; Three 
Scholarships for CANDIDATES FOR THH ARMY; and the First of Three 
Entrance Scholarships recently founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, 
each of the value of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, with preference 
for boys born, educated, or residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also some 
HOUSE EXHIBITIONS,—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR, The 
College, Cheltenham. 


A Tt a COLLEGE. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, MAY 3rd, on which day an 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held. At this Examination one or 
more Exhibitions, tenable either in the Junior or Upper School, may be 
awarded. The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will begin on JULY 2nd, 
when Ten Scholarships, worth from £15 to £90 a year, will be awarded.—For 
further particulars, apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on 25th, 26th, 27th June, 1907, 
For age apply to 
The HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 
School, with valuable Scholarships attached and strong Teaching Staff, 
Classical and Modern sides. VACANCIES in School House and Junior House. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAM., May 3rd and 4th,—For Prospectus, 
&c., address, Rev. H EAD-MASTER, ‘The Close, Hereford. Spies Boe 
} : Fab dtnetietentiedt Hg SCHOOL, 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite se te houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


T. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. Founded A.D. 76-. 
New School House.and Science Wing. Healthy situation, gravel soil, 
Separate PREPARATORY SCHOOL (St. Olave’s). 
Board and Tuition from Fifty guineas. 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER, St. Peter’s School, York. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, ‘ 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SOHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, 18th April. | 
Heail-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab. _ 
OWDEN HOUSE, HARROW. 
300 ft. above sea. Bracing. PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
40 Boarders, ‘TWO VACANCIES at Easter (full all last year). 
Several Seholarships gained 1906. 
80 acres grounds, Swimming-bath, &c. 


AA IGGLESWICK SsSOHOOL— 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60—£20) will be offered on June 27th. 
Giecleswick, in Lond I 


Examinzation at London, or, cu certain conditions, 
pe } ply, Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, MLA., Girg-0s 
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wick School, Settle, Yorks, 
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April 18, 1907.) 
COLLEGE, 





—_——————— 
AGRICULTURAL 
R commas CNG EDWARD VII 
Patrrox—H.M. KING ; 
Presipent—The aataomnyh einaand Ln Colenisin be 
whers. d. nts, Surveyors,Agricu)turists, intending Colonis' . 
ForLand-o a ._—— and Colonial Branch. 

Estate Management and Forestry Branch. ; 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
D lomas &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 2 

iplomas, Sx? SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 2ist. 


7 GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 

Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Biding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. _ 
H®?? ON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 
The new School 
soil, in 35 acres 0! 


>y nasium and bathing place. 
Schools in the last ten years. 











House stands 200 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
f ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 

40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
1 


ENA LM’ ON Dz. 

J The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, &c., will be beld on JULY 
10th and llth, One Clerical and Three Open Scholarships will be offered ; 
also Four Clerical Exhibitions and several Warden's Nominations,—Por 
particulars apply to the Warden, Rev. A. RB. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, 
Gleualmond, Perth, N.B. 


YUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymeu.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition ou July 4th and Sth. Exhibitions for the Army Class will be 











awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE ARMY CLASS, Entrances to Woolwich, 


1905-6, Ist, 4th, 5th, 9th. ; ie 
Y HERBORN E SCHOOL — 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15 (on Ist June), will be held on June 5th, 6th, 7th.—Purther informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. i Sn, Bees] 
VALMOUTH.—Health and Edueation at the Cornish 

{ Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees, New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas,—Ail particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. - 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 

8rd to Sth. Open to boys joining May Srd, as to others, Clisses for ARMY, 

















NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from & to 13, New Scieuce Buildiugs. Five 


Boarding-honses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
tf An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 6th and 7th, 
]907, for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, seven (Junior Platt) of £30, and three 
(House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 
May ist.—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., 
Hen)- Master. 








RIVATE TULTION.—Rev. '’. HEY WOOD MASTERS, | 


East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 
ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. Freuch & German, University 
Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life ; etlicient supervision. 
Also Vacaucy now for Agricultura! Pupil under practical Farmer. 


TORTH COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 
BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen’s Sons, preparatory for 
Public Schools and Royal Navy. No cramming. Health the first object.— 
For Terms, Prospectus, aud References, apply to Headi-Master, MACIVOR 
BASSETT (B.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwidden, Lelant, R.S.0. 
V ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 
Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on maguiliceut healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 
+ peedieliettnataaieadle SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 
11 SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for COMPETITION by Examina- 
tion on June 20th and 2ist. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Clerk to Governors. 


N ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), 
tive or more of £50, and five or more of £30 per annum. Council nominations, 
value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
scholarship.—For parti :, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


; rr pirto 


ALVERN.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of 
desired, and fully arranged for. 


M.A., 
































MEMBERS of SOCIETY of FRIENDS. OTHER BOYS also 
Exceptionally healthy surroundings. 
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Scholarships.—Apply, HERBERT WM, JONES, M.A., The Downs School, | 


Colwall, Malvern, 
QTAMMERING.—SCHUOL for the RMATMEN'T and 
\) EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
SPEECH, Conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly self-cured 
stammerer of 30 years’ experience. Public-school boys received, Prospectus 
on application.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford, 

. ELS T ED eG 2 9 @ @:. 

Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 

for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 

\PSOM COLLEG E.—Head-Master, Rev. 'T. N. H. SMITH- 

4 PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 














‘MIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTHCOMING 
EXAMINATION, 

SECOND-CLASS ASSISTANT ACCOUNTANTS in the Army Accounts 
Department, and EXAMINER in the Exchequer and Audit Departweut 
(18-19}), 15th May. 

The date specined is the latest at which applications can he received. They 
must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the 
SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, Loudon, W. 





| 





FOREIGN. 


NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PABIS. 





HOLIDAY COURSES will be held during JULY, AUGUST, and 
SEPTEMBER, 
Specially adapted to meet the needs of ENGLISH-SPEAKING STUDENTS, 





For Particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


eg OAs THAVENET and TAYLOR’S SCHOOL. 
Mme. DUVANCHELLE, Principal. 
108 AVENUE DU ROULE, NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE 
(Pres Paris et le Bois du Boulogne), 
___ High-class Institution for Young Ladies, Under Protestant direction. 


| IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


One CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GURLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Couversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical ‘Voensh Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 




















IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Ex:minations. 
German, English, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérieny. 


JARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

. have a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 
to much larger premises. Fine situation. Excellent Education, First-rate 
Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, Art. Tennis, riding, gymnasium. 
Large garden. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking.—Apply Beaulieu, 46 Rue 
du Docteur Blanche, Paris. Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, High- 
gate, N., and can arrange to meet parents. 


JARIS.—Mademoiselle L. GUILLIER. PENSION DE 
FAMILLE, 2i Rue Valette, Panthéon. Pres de la Sorbonne, du 
Collége de France, de l’Ecole de Médecine, &c. Chambres depuis 5fr. 5c. 
par jour. Grandes facilités pour étudier la langue francaise. English and 
American references. 


YOOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl or Boy leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Soulogne ; healthy situation, bath, electricity ; French lessons, music or others 
if desired ; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Neuilly, Paris. 


| ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DetMoLpstTr., 
RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
able home, Quiet central position. Family life. Excellenttable. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
Trench, Spanish known, Moderate terms, Highest refs. given and desired, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


ORCOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
I 
Messrs. J. and J. 


S0YS and GIRLS. 

PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars of 
and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
» of pupil, the district preferred, aud give some 
























» fees to be paid, 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, __ 
mee SS et S 2 
‘A Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Roys or Girls or ‘TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, TURING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
’ (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teaciers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association.)—Addreas : 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C, Registrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 
Hours for Interviews: 10.30 a.m. to 1 p.in.,2 to 5 p.m. ; Saturdays until 3 p.™. 


ryvNO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools ulso recommended.—MEDICAL, &ec SSOCIATION, 
std., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, ‘Tel aphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
ju the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEE VOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Aveuue, W.C, 














oe 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

MMHE LONDON GEOLOGICAL FIELD CLASS has 

arranged its EXCURSIONS for the study of the London district, under 

the direction of Professor SEELEY, F.R.S., to commence on Saturday, 

27th April—For further particulars apply to the Honorary Sccretary, 
J. W. JARVIS, F.G.S., St. Mark's College, Chelsea, 8.W. 


N ARY MAGDALENE, ST. PAUL, and OUR SAVIOUR 
CARVED in MARBLE, half life-size, forming a most unique cemetery 
meworial; sacrifice for less than cost; hoto sent.—"R. E.," Box 175, 


The Spectator, 1 Wellingtou Street, Straud, London, W.C : 
DVOWSON for SALE of Important Seaside Town 
Parish in the South. Net £530,and House. Incumbent 77. Price 
moderate, Suitable for a Church Trust.—Address, “S. J.," at Horncastle’s, 
Cheapside, E.C, 
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The List will close on or before Monday, the 15th inst. 


UNITED RAILWAYS OF THE HAVANA 
AND REGLA WAREHOUSES, LTD. 


With which are pow ompalgpmated A the Cintane and Jucaro Railway and 


Offer of £800,000 5 per cent. Irredeemable Debenture 
Stock (1906), at £106 per £100 Stock. 


22,824,100 Debenture Stock, of which the amount now offered forms port. 
is secured by first Charges: (a) for £1,374,100 upon the Company’s Cir 
System ; ee for c Sena n the Compan ‘s Matanzas System; (c) for 
£300,000 w and Stock of the Havana Central "Railway below 
enllenelt Poe te Stock is also charged upon the Company’s United System, 
thereon. This Debenture Stock cannot be 


subject to the existing 
Depts oc the Regulations of the Company the amount of all its Debenture 








harges 
increased without thee conseut of the Trustees. 
combi may not exceed the amount of the Share Capital for the time 
being issued, or agreed to be issued. 


TRUSTEES. " 
HENRY F. TIARKS, Esq. BARON BRUNO SCHRODER. 
General Sin REGINALD THOMAS THYNNE, K.C.B. 





Messrs, J. HENBY SCHRODER & CO., having acquired £800,000 Five 
per cent, Irredeemable Debenture Stock (1906) of the above-mentioned Com- 
pany, beg to offer the same to the holders of the existing Ordinary, Preference, 
pM mtare Stocks of the Company at £106 per £100 Stock, payable as 

Ws :— 
A per cent. on septienticn. 
lotment. 


15 » oo» 24th May, 1907. 

20 4 4» 25th June, 1907, 

25 4s gg «= Oth July, 1907. 

26 4 )=— ne 8th Aug., 1907. 
£106 per cent, 


Stock may be applied for in any amount being a multiple of £1. 
my will be issued after allotment and will be exchangeable on and after 
Pp tember next free of expense for certificates of the Stock in the name 
of of the rip-holders, who will be entitled to the full interest accruing from 
the Ist July next, being the equivalent of interest at 5 per cent. per annum on 
bay to eo instalments from their due dates. 
ees will have the option of paying up in full on Allotment, or on the 
date of 7 subsequent instalment, under discount at the rate of 3} per cent. 
per aunu 
The failure to pay any instalment when due renders all previous payments 
Mable to forfeiture. 
Where the amount allotted is less than that applied for, the surplus will be 
the dep towards the amount payable on Allotment. If no Allotment is made, 
9 de sit will be returned without deduction. 
of Ordinary Stock of the Company will have priority in Allotment 
me. rtion to their holdings. Applicants petng heldace of Bearer Warrauts 
should, when a; oqyives. state the amount of their holdings. Production of the 
Warrants may uired. 


This Company's lines have been recently augmented by the acquisition of 
the Cardenas and Jacaro Railway as from the Ist of January, 1906, and of the 
Matanzas oe from hay Ist of July, 1906, so that the combined under- 

now inclu: 641 miles of railway. The ‘andertakin is situated in the 
most important and central part of the Island of Cuba, and is 
tion with other railways extending through the whole island. 

In order to efficiently handle the enormous and increasing traffic of the 
system, large extensions and improyements at the Villanueva terminus, 
in the City of Havana, involving a v heavy expenditure, were at first con- 
templated, but by arrangements now being made with the Havana Central 
Reiimoed Company, a considerable amount of this expenditure will be 
ayoi 


These arrangements have been facilitated through the purchase by the 
United Railways of the Havana of $2,250,000 5 per cent. Bonds and $4,112,500 
Stock of the Havana Central Company, and the Stock now offered has been 
issued to meet the above-mentioned purch ,» aud to provide monies 

uired in connection with these arrangements. 

he acquisition of the above-mentioned interest in the Havana Central Com- 
og! will! enable the general traffic of the large and important districts served 

the combined Systems to be developed, through their harmonious 


in communica- 





worki 

The ;—_ Central Railroad Company is an American Corporation with an 
issued capital of $10,000,000 of 5 per cent. Bonds and $8,162,500 Stock. Its 
lines, which are operated electrically, have only recently been opened for 
traffic, and therefore no returns are yet available. It has now two lines in 
operation, one from Havana to Giines and another from Havana to Guanajay. 

lt also owns a large and ue ounteves pier with warehouse accommodation, 
known as Paula Wharf, an Electric Power Station capable of supplying power 
and lighting to the whole of Havana and its suburbs, and a complete system 
of workshops equipped with machinery of the most modern type. Its 
terminus is most advantageously situated on the Harbour of Havana, and is 
in direct communication with the Paula Wharf, It also owns a system of 
ferryboats which cross the Bay to Begla, and an electric tram line in con- 

nection therewith to Guanabacoa. 

The net revenues of the three Systems now forming the United 
Railways of the Havana, taken together for their respective 
financial years of 1906, were ... eee eve eee ons sig 

The annual amount uired to pay the interest on all the 
Debenture Issues of the Company, including the present 
Issue, will be icin .» £231,500 

The gress ae of the three Systems during the period from Ist July, 
19065, to 3lst March, 1906, were £820,241, while the gross receipts for the same 
period of the += financial year were £910,811, being au increase of £90,570, 

Copies of the Deed of Trust securing this Debenture Stock, which is dated 
the 25th January, 1906, and of the Deeds supplemental thereto, dated 
26th ‘April, 1906, 19th November, 1906, and 4th Ape 1, 1907, made between the 
Company of the one part and the above-mentioned Trustees of the other part, 
together with a copy of the Memorandum and Articles of Association o the 
Company and of the Contracts under which Messrs. J. Henry Scuroprr & 
Co, acquired the Debenture Stock at £102 per cent. (they paying all issue 
expenses), can be seen at the Offices of their Solicitors, Messrs. AsuuRst, 
Morris, Crisp & Co,, of 17, Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C., or at the 
Offices of the C ompany ’s Solicitors. 

Forms of application may be obtained from Messrs. J. Henry Scudper & Co., 
145. Leadenhall Street, London, E.C,, and from Messrs, W. GresyweLt & Co. 
2, Finch Lane, London, E.C, 

Lonvon, 10th April, 1907. 


UNITED RAILWAYS OF THE HAVANA AND REGLA 


WAREHOUSES, LIMITED. 
(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893.) 


Share Capital. 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID— 
Five per cent. Cumulative wupmenee Stock . 
Ordinary Stock and Shares .. i wa 


£499,520 





£770,000 
4,760,000 











eae pebenias 
UNISSUED— 
73,000 Five per a. Cunsiative P Postqrenee ‘Seeves, - 
vertible when fully i -" £730,000 
DEBENTURE ISSUES oursraxpinc. 
Five per cent. ‘*A” Irredeemable De’ 
Stock £330,000 
Five per cent. Consolidated Irredeemable ee 
ture Stock 1,425,900 
Five per cent. ‘Trredeemable Debenture. Stock 
(1906)* including present issue . -- 2,824,100 
= £4,630,000 
* (Of which £167,000 is reserved for issue on red t or of 
corresponding amount of outstanding Bonds of 1890.) ee 
we? 


CHARLES J. CATER SCO TT, 
HARBISON HODGEDS Esq., M. it fuer. C.E. 
SxMO. A. G. ve ust TE, MARQUES 
Ssyor TIRSO ME mg DEL SOLAR, 
~- ae 
Messrs. NORTON, ROSE, eng Yd & CO., 574 Old Broad Street, 
ndon, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 
Messrs. DELOITTE, PLEEDES, GRIFFITHS & CO., 
Buildings, London, E.C. 
SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
W. J. MASLEN, 276 Dashwood House, New Broad Street, London, B.C, 


5 London Wall 








UBLIO HOUSE REFORM. 

THE PEOPLE’S BEFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD, 
founded by the ter thy Chester in 1896, and ney controlling 62 LICENSED 
HOUSES t further 21 Shares, to cover extension of 
business. Ad Dividend Lot’ por ce cent. i Bion continnowel since 1899. Seud 
for Free Leaflet and re lication A, LTD. BROADWAY 
CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER (Opposite ST. 5 as S PARK STAT TON), 


PUBLIC HOUSE REFORM. 
OURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun- lounge | facing Pines and Sea. 
Tur Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &, 
SIDENT PHYSI AN 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH— 
BOARD and ReeOENCe for LADIES, and qopecialiy, for GIRLS too 
young to go alone to w cotinasy hotel or boarding-h ouse. racing climate, 
Sea and moorland. alks, b picnics, ce bathing, music, &c, From £1 lis. 


weekly.— Prospectus from P 
RS. ROSS’ {TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
8 Old Jewry, fondo oodon, & Telephone 12253 Central. 
All kinds of Scicntide, and eee Work undertaken, 
Translations from and bare Forei Ms ib and Foreign Short- 
hand. Young ladies trained for Ao 


YPEWRITING WANTED. 


Literary work pt Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss _ NICHOLSO 13 Lloyd Square, London, wc. 


£1 14s.—NAPLBES, PALERMO, TUNIS, ALGIERS, 


ormepet rsh ke, 
ROME, VENICE, FLORENCE. 
Full particulars of H. 8. LUN N, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N. W. 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS—A few 


Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medjea! and Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


ISH. — ONLY FINEST OHOICES QUALITY 
SUPPLIED. Packages from 2s. upwards, carriage paid. Clergymen 

and Householders in Town or Country should write immediately, Manager, 
MITRE FISH CO., GRIMSBY DOCKS, for full free particulars. Inquiries 
solicited, Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from an Old-Established Firm with 
best modern Facilities in the Trade for sending ready Dressed for Cooking. 


ISH. -—6 lb. Splendid Quality Fresh Fish, 2s.; 9 lb. 
23. 6d.; 11 Ib, 3s.; I41b., 3s. Od.; 21 1b., 58. Carriage paid; cleaned 
for Cooking. * Family trade our apeciality. Prime quality Cured Fish.—List 
and particulars ema ts NORTH SEA FISHERIES COMPANY, Grimsby. 
Quote paper. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS it in n Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Aunuities PURCHASED or 
granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION 4BY INTEBEST 


LOANS 
SOCIETY, L Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


A HOUSE WITH 4 60 YEARS’ BEPUTATION FOB 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 

HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Taste, and Wolverbamptos. 





























A Pamphiet on infant Feading (48 pages) free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 8 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive qereess young 2 Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. ods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 

Troubles se often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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ELKINGTON *.6° 
(@riginaterg of Bigctropiate,) 
Elkington productions are un- 
equalled for design, durability, 
and excellence of workmanship. 


JEWELLERY, 
WATCHES, aa 
ho Finest 
aamewre §=—=s CLOCKS, 

Post Show Rooms 
ELECTROPLATE, 

Free. in London, 
SILVER WARE, 
ANTIQUES, 


BRONZES, &c. 





« Elkington ” quality ! Still the best! 


ELKINGTON & 20. 


Show Reams: 


22 Regent Street, tondon, s.w. 
(Below Piccadilly Circus.) 

73 Cheapside, tendon, =o. 

Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle. 


Canadian Agents:—A. T. 
Montreal. 


Esplanade, Caicutta. 





Birmingham, 


WILEY & CO., 





AND BEST. 


THE OLDEST 
g made %. fregh trial of its virtues, 
hesitation in recommending its 


A D A M s's me, fool Bg ett "—The Queen. 
FURNITURE 
patent Poxtten! 1 Bike s, ahhh POLISH. 


Varnished and’ Enamelled goods, 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 


CREEROAEEES seared with BLATTIS, the Union Cockroach Paste. 





Supplied b; is Majesty the King at Sandripgham. Gyaranteed 
by E, Howar n 3° -» WRO dapira od plagye of | of a 2 at Sheilield Workhouse 

in 1896, Recdmmended by D oodward, F.2.S. and Canon Kinton 
Jacques, BD. 


Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (past-free). 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, 





Sheffield. 


HUMBER CARS 
AND THEIR USERS. 


The following is an _ extract 
received from a Commander 
Navy :— 





from a letter 
in the Royal 


“IT have just given up my 10-12 Humber car 
and I feel that I ought to tell you the great satis- 
faction it has given me. I have run it about 7,000 
miles in ten months without any trouble whatever, 
and have driven it hard, too. In its place I 
purchased a 15 h.p, Humber. I have only run 
it about 150 miles, but it is a revelation ; the way 
it sweeps along the road and takes hills is perfectly 
marvellous, and it is absolutely quiet. 


“*The Humber Purr’ js well known, and I 
heartily congratulate you on your new 15 h.p. 
model; it is beautiful to look at, and still more 
beautiful to drive.” 





Prices from £270. 
SPECIFICATIONS ON APPLICATION, 
FREE TRIALS ARRANGED. 


HUMBER, Limited, 
Dept. 37, HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C,, and 60-64 
BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 

WORKS: BEESTON (Notts) and SOVENTRY. 


DEPOTS; 
Liverpool: 27-33 Leece St. Manchester: 33 Blackfriars 
St. Birmingham: 280 Broad St. Nottingham: Greyfriar Gate. 
Southampton : 27 London Road. 


COMPLETE 





A DISTINCT ADVANCE 
IN 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


FREE OF CONDITIONS. 
WORLD-WIDE. 








ANNUAL CASH BONUSES. 
ANNUAL OPTIONS. 


“This is real assurance.”—TRUTH, see 16-1-07, 


Apply for particulars, Heap Ovrice, Unitep Kinepom, 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE Co, QF NEW YORK, 
16, 17, 18 Cornhill, LONDON, E.C. 
J. H. HARRISON-HOGGE, Genera} Manacer. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. "Th C) soles 

of this wine will be found wal ta 146 a3 
wine usually gold at much 

prices, 


Per 


Bois. Bote 


- Bots. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Jndigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





ST. ESTEPHE 


Poperior DINNEB WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found ver. pnperior to wine 
pevelly 80. higher prices, 
‘he sDereniation thig wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers jt pro- 
cures us iy mp ond 
Frovinces, gives us additional con- 
dence in submitting it to those 


i176 Of 


OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ouwry MOTOFRIEZE 


coour ALLSPORT 
(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments. 


\*«K" BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 

one dents abroad can erder from the local 

Agent. Where there w ot 

4 fae ow high-class Store wil ebtsin —- 
Ta $ooe Manufacturers, Kendal, Eng 


“K”" SHOES. 








who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


B Dosen Bottles ay @ Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailw way Station, including Cases 
ottles. 


Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH 


CASES FOR BINDING 


FACTORY: Ltd 
E,W. ls. 6d. each. 













































All who know these Wines tell ug there js no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 


LIVERPQOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 





Phcenx Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, B.C. Esr. 1782. 
Fire. 
Workmen's CoMPENSATION. 
BukGLarRy. 
PersonaL AcCcIpENT. 
i Fipetitr GvuARAnNTEER, 





Half-Yearly Vols., 
By post, 1s, 9d, 
May be had by order through any Beoh- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
I WELLINGTON ST,, STRAND. 
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MAPLE & CO 


ORIGINAL 
REFINED 
ECONOMIC 
FURNISHING 
from the 
LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE WORLD 


Delivery on day of purchase, if desired. 


PRICES QUITE DIFFERENT FROM 
THOSE QUOTED ELSEWHERE - - 


MAPLE & CO LONDON 


DOLLOND 
PRISM BINOCULARS. 


BRITISH-MADE, 

SMALLEST, 

LIGHTEST, 
CHEAPEST and BEST. 


PARIS 





X 8 MAGNIFICATION _... £5 5&5 O 


Post-free in Best Casc. 





“THE CHOICE OF A BINOCULAR,” a carefully written 


Booklet giving full information and advice on the selection of 
Binoculars for various uses. Post-free on application to 


DOLLOND & CO., 


Opticians to the Government. Established 1750. 


223 Oxford Street, W., and 11S Cheapside, E.C., LONDON. 
AND BRANCHES. 





A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacco of world-wide reputation), it adda a new 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS. 


PMAILD, 1s. Sd. per }-lb. Tin; 
MEDIUM, 1s. Ga. per }-lb. Tin; 


Sd. per oz. 
44d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £63,000,000. 








HEAP BOOKS.—Send for H. J. Glaisher’s Catalogue of 
Publishers’ Remainders, containing BOOK BARGAINS, in all Branches 
of Literature. Also a Catalogue of French Books, and of Current Literature 


C. P, PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


THE CENSORSHIP OF THE CHURCH 


and its Influence upon the Production and th 
tion of Literature. o Stetrite. 
A Study of the History of the Prohibitory and Expu 
together with Some Consideration of the Effects of Sinte Consort ney 
of Censorship by Protestants. By GEO, HAVEN PUTNAM. new 
2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. _ 
“A work of minute and exact learning, full of interest for students of th 
history of literature in general and especially of Roman theology.”—Scotsing 4 
“ Dr. Putnam is a trained and experienced historian.”—Expository Times ” 
“ This learned and elaborate work.” —Glasgow Herald, 3 
“Hence the necessity for the thorough re-examination of the whol 
question, which Dr. Putnam has adopted, and carried out with extraordinare 
minuteness of detail, and great erudition.”—Aberdeen Free Press, 7 


THE HISTORY OF PAINTING. 


By RICHARD MUTHER, Ph.D., Professor in the University of Breslau 
Author of “History of Modern Painting,” &c. ‘Translated from the 
German, and Edited, with Critical Notes, by Grorcre Kuieuy, Ph D. 
With 81 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, uncut edges, 
21s. net. _ 
“Eminently readable and stimulating ; should find a place upon the shelves 
of every art library.”—Observer, 


CATHEDRALS AND CLOISTERS OF 
THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


By ELSIE WHITLOCK ROSE, With 4 Photogravures and 200 other 
lllustrations from Original Photographs, and a Map, by Vina Huxr 
Francis, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, uncut edges, in box, 2ls. net, 
“Written with knowledge and a wisely-tempered enthusiasm, and is well 
worth buying and keeping.’—Daily Chronicle, 


ROMANCE OF THE ITALIAN VILLAS. 


By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. Uniform with “ Romance of Bourbon 
Chateaux.” With 9 Photogravure, 1 Coloured, and 44 other LIilustrations, 
Svo, cloth extra, gilt extra, in bex, 15s. net. 
“Miss Champney’s book will be of pleasant service to those who enjoy the 
pastime, as she calls it, of matching place to story.”—Yorkshire Daily hg 


ALCOHOL: THE SANCTION FOR ITS USE. 


Scientifically Established and Popularly Expounded 
by a Physiologist, Translated from the German of Dr, J. STARKE, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Dr. Starke’s treatise is a revision of the most generally accepted views con- 
cerning alcohol, but it is not that alone, It is not only a criticism of oid 
demonstrations of scientific advances, but it is also a popularly intelligent 
picture of the conditions under the moderate use of alcohol on the basis of 
wodern scientitic facts und demonstrations. 


SEND FOR NEW LIST. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; and NEW YORK 





Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, Svo, cloth, 2s, 6d. post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


+" Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Cataloguo of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Crntrat 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmex, Loxpox. Codes: Unicopr and ABG 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 
“* Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 


WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
* Best popular violin school before the public."—ALFRED GIBSON. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 
Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out “‘ on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis, 


WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 
] OOK BARGAINS.—Century Dictionary, 8 vols., half- 


3 morocco, £8 10s.; Moncure Conway’s Autobiography, 2 vols., 30s. net, 
for 7s, 6d.; Slater's Art Sales, 2ls. net, for 5s.; Dickens, complete, 21 vols. 
half-calf gilt, £3 3s.; Farmer & Henley’s complete Slang Dictionary, 7 vols., 
privately printed for Subscribers at £12 5s, net, price £3 10s,; Maclaren’s Life 
of the Master, coloured plates, 25s. net, for 8s.; Debrett’s Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and Companionage, 2 vols., 33s. net, for 6s. 6d,; Baronetage, &c., 
alone, 3s., 1905; Haydn’s Dictionary Dates, half-morocco, 25s. net, for 16a. ; 
Gatty’s Sun Dials, 253,; Thornton’s Gazetteer of India, 28s., for 4s. 6d.; 
Michel’s Rembrandt, 2 vols., 35s. ; Oscar Wilde’s Poems, 21s. net, for 10s. 6d.— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


] OOK BARGAINS.—Dod’s Peerage, 1906 (10s. 6d.), 

3s. 6d.; Cruikshank Water-Colours by Grego (20s. net), 8s.; Creevey 
Papers, 2 vols, (32s.), 10s. 6d. ; Esoteric Anthropology, 5s, ; Ency. Brit., 35 vols., 
£12; History Secret Proceedings of Jesuits (15s.), 5s. 6d.—Catalogues free. 
Books bought in any quantity HOLLAND BRBOS., Book Experts, Lirm’bam, 














Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


(Aas “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 








at Discount Prices.—H. J, GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
Y Wigmore Street, W. 


London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 
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BLACKWOODS SPRING LIST. 


Ee 








10,000 COPIES SOLD IN ADVANCE 


OF 


THE MYSTICS, 
MRS. THURSTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


READY THIS DAY. 
ss. 6d. Illustrated. 











—EEe 




















THIS DAY. RECOLLECTIONS READY. 
THE GLOBULAR AND Fourth and Concluding 
Volume o 
JOTTINGS IMPRESSIONS. t 
' A HISTORY OF 
0 
CRISELDA. Mrs. SELLAR. SCOTLAND. 
BY 10s. 6d. NET. | ANDREW LANG. 
E. DOUGLAS HUME. _ 20s. NET. 
10s. NET. SECOND EDITION. | £3 3s. the Set. 
FICTION. 
BLIND MOUTHS. | P EGGogmtTiT 8; 
By BETH ELLIS. Or, The Indian Contingent. 
A Novel of Love and Labour, | By MARGARET PATERSON. 


6s. | 6s. 











WHEN HALF-GODS GO. | CAPTAIN DESMOND, vc. 


By JESSIE AINSWORTH DAVIS. By M. DIVER. 
6s. 6s. 








Messrs. BLACKWOOD beg to announce that they will publish on APRIL 
16th a New Novel, THE LONGEST JOURNEY, fy £ mM. 
FORSTER, Author of ‘‘Where Angels Fear to Tread.” 








WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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The SPECTATOR says:—We may highly commend anything, 
periodical or other, that comeg out frgm the pyblishing 
house of Messrs. 


T. & T. CLARK. 





JUST PUBLISHED. Post 8vo, 12s. 


ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL. 


By Rev. WILLOUGHBY{C. ALLEN, M.A., 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


New Vol, Internationa] Critical Commentary, 








In Two Vols. post 8yo, 10s. Gq, each. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION. 


By Principal T. M. LINDSAY, D.D. 
Vol. I—The Reformation in Germany, from its 
Beginning to the Religious Peace of Augsburg, 


Vol. I.—The Reformation in Lands~ beyond 
Germany. With important new Map. 
[Just Published, 





In Two Vols. post 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 
By Prof. 0. A: BRIGGS, D.D. 


[Just Published. 





Post 8vo, Gs. net. 


THE GOSPEL HISTORY 


AND ITS TRANSMISSION. 
By Prof. F. CRAWFORD BURKITT, D.D. 





Demy 8vo, 6s, net. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


ite Purpose and Theology. 
By Rev. E. F. SCOTT, B.A. 


In post 8vo. THIRD EDITION. Gs. 


The AUTHORITY of CHRIST 
By DAVID W. FORREST, D.D. 








Crown 8vo, 3s, net each. 


ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY. 


By ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D. 
1. Prom the Death of King Henry VII. to tho 
Death of Archbishop Parker, 1509-1575. 
2. From the Death of Archbishop Parker to the 
Death of King Charles I., 1575-1649, 
New Volume Just Published. 
8. From the Death of King Charles I, to the Death 
of King William III., 1649-1702. 


VOL. I. NOW READY. 


A DICTIONARY OF CHRIST 
AND THE GOSPELS. 
Edited by J. HASTINGS, DD. 





To be completed in Two Volumes, Price per 
Volume—in cloth, 2ls. net; in half-morocco, gilt 
top, 26s. net. 


“Dr. Hastings’ name is a guarantee of scholar- 
ship.”—Athenzum. 


*“*A triumphant and unqualified success. It is a 
work that will be of constant use to ministers and 
Bible students. In fact, it is indispensable.”—Dr, 
W. Ropertson Nico. 


Now Complete in FIVE VOLUMES. 
A DICTIONARY OF THE 
BIBLE. 

Edited by J. HASTINGS, D.D. 








Price per Volume—in cloth, 28s.; in dark purple 
half-morocco, 344. Sets may also be had in other 
half-morocco bindipgs, prices on application. 


~rTrs 
Sir W. M. Ramsay says, regarding the Fifth (or 
Extra) Volume :—“I find it the most useful of the 
whole work, and refer to it more frequently than 
to apy other, as it contains much that is indis- 
poneenie and nowhere else accesgible in handy 
orm. 





Demy 8vo, 9s. 


CHRISTIAN THEISM AND 
A SPIRITUAL MONISM : 


God, Freedom, and immortality, 
View of Monistic Evolution. 


By Rev. W. L. WALKER. 





Post 8vo, 4s. Gd. net each. 
**THE SCHOLAR AS PREACHER” 
SERIES. 
The Eye for Spiritual Things. 
By Professor H. M. Gwargin, D.D, 


Faith and Knowledge. 
By Professor R. W. Ince, D.D. Second Edition. 


Christus in Eeelesia. 
By Rey. Hastsnes Ragupazz, D.C.L. 





Bread and Salt from the Word of God. 


By Professor THEODOR ZauHN. 





Messrs. Clark will be pleased to forward their full Catalogue, with Prospectuses of the 
Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, the Dictionary of the Bible, and varivus Series, free 


on application. 





Edinburgh: T. & T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 





ON WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


APRIL, 1907. No. 420. 


. LORD ACTON’S LECTURES ON MODERN 
HISTORY. 

PEASANT STUDIES IN FRENCH FICTION. 

THE LAND QUESTION. 

THE PLEIADE AND THE ELIZABETHANS. 

. COLQNIAL PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS. 

JOHN EVELYN. 

. LAMARTINE AND ELVIRE. 

THE MENACE OF THE DESERT, 

. SANCTA SANCTORUM, 

. GARIBALDI’S DEFENCE OF THE ROMAN 
REPUBLIC, 

POLITICAL PARTIES AND THE COUNTRY 


Price 6s. 


~ 


SCHNIan ep wr 


~ 
oS 


il. 


= 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, 
89 Paternoster Row, Lonpon, E.C. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OuTSIDE Pa@s (when available) 14 GuINKAag 
Page.cccccccscce eeccccccoccces £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) ........+ 660 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column.......... 3320 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 1 0 

Column (Two-thirds width of 
Page) cocccccccesce evescocces 8 8 u 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page .......+.. ooeee £16 16 0 
Tnside Page cesecccccecevecges 1414 0 


Fivelipes (45 words) and under in bread column( half- 
width), 5s.; and Js. a line for every additionai line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 83. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 

158. an inc 
Displayed Advertisements according to space 
Terms: ue 





| 


| 





BLLIOT SPOCK'S NRW BOOKS 


In demy 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 10s. 6a. net 


WOMEN TYPES OF To. 


DAY. The Venus—The Juno—The 
Minerva. A Study. By Da Lipra 
“A wonderful tome, replete with io 
instanees, and advice. We admire Be te 
industry, research, and altruism.” _ 
—Pall Mall Gazett 
“There is much interesting materi Keen 
pages.” —Notts Guardian, _ > Sep 


In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt lettered ba 
side, with gilt edges, 10s. aj. <4 


’ 
ALICIA’S DIARY, WITH 
SHAKESPEARE ORITICISMS. 

In this Diary the writer keeps a rhymi " 
of tho occurrences in the ouaiete a eee 
introducing the names aud doings of some well. 
kpown persons as well as of personal friends. ‘1g 
notable feature of the Diary is the Shakespearean 
quotations, more or less appropriate to the events 
chronicled in the movements of modern society. 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. net 


ED ESSAYS, 
By CHarues J. DuNpPHIE, 

**Full of character and charm. The cha 
Mr. Dunphie’s work lies in its pleasaut hem hy 
ness, in the genial air of intelligent £004-fellowship 
which it diffuses, It is safe to say that whenever 
this pleasant book is read it will leave a frieud 
behind it.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“*Mr. Dunphie is always readable.”—Spectator, 

**A delightful book.”’— Western Morning News, 


Iu demy 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. net. 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE 
GOSPEL OF ST, MARK. By the 
late WILLIAM KELLy. Edited, with 
Additions, by E. E. WuiTFIELp, 


CHEAP EDITION, Jn crown 89a, cloth, 3s. 6a, 


NOT LEFT WITHOUT WIT- 


NESS; or, Divine Truth in the 
Light of Reason and Revelation. 
By the Rev. JouN BLAckert. 

“The volume bears traces of an enormous 
amount of work, and we are persuaded that it will 
prove really useful to those, be they young or old, 
who iucliue to rationalistic views of religion” 

Record, 

“There is a good chapter on the Atonement, 
where the subject is well worked out on Sriptural 
lines, and another on the conditions of salvation.” 

Rock. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Incrown 8vo, bound in cloth, 
gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. net. 


A LAY PREACHER’S RE- 
MINISCENCES OF RURAL CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By “V. D. M.” 

“The author of this little volume relates in a 
cheery fashion some of the incidents which have 
come under his notice. He tells several good 
stories.” —Preacher’s Magazine. 


In medium 8vo, with paper cover, 1s. net. 


OF ENGLISH HISTORY IN CHURCH 
AND SCHOOL, With an Appendix 
containing some National Hymns and 
Psalms, by the Rev. H. J. BULKELEY, 
M.A., Rector of Ooddrington, and a 
Preface by the BIsHoPp OF HEREFORD. 
The Bisuor or Hgrerorp says: ‘It is a pleasure 
to commend this essay on ‘ The Religious Teaching 
of English History in Church and School,’ as it 
supplies some interesting suggestions which may 
be of value to many clergy and to teachers of the 

young.” 

In small crown 8vo, paper cover. 


THE LOVE STORY OF A 


MINOR POET. By = STELLArIns, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of the World to 
Come,” 

NEW AND RECENT VOLUMES 


OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 63, 


CHILDE ROLAND, and other 


Poems. By ALFRED HENRY Haynes 
BELL. 
**The echoes of much real poetry reverberate in 
Mr. Bell’s pages.” —Evening Standgrd. 
* Apparently a student of Tennyson and Byron. 
Mr. ll is sometimes as pleasant to read as 
either.”—South Africa. 


In royal 16mo, half-bound in vellum, 2s. net. 


SEVEN SONNETS. By A. 


JOSEPH DE PERQUES. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 
62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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+ No imaginative writer indeed, from the author 
of the Odyssey down to Dumas and Stevenson, 
could ever in his wildest dreams have rivalled such 
a tale as the Ufe af Garibaldi,"-DAILY NEWS. 


CARIBALDI'S DEFENCE OF 
THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVEILYAN, 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Author of “England in the Age of Wycliffe,” &e. 
With 7 Maps apd numerous Illustrationa, 8yo, 6g. Gd, net. 


“Mr. George Trevelyan has presented us with an inspiring 
and memorable ehapter of heroic life."—DAIL¥Y CHRONICLE. 


Quite apart from its worth as a plece of careful historical 
research, it is as fascinating @9 @ Pomance, and, as such, worthy 
of its subject.”—TRIBUNE, 

“I, is sure of a hearty welcome not only from readers of 
specially Italian sympathies, but from all who ean be cheered by 
pooks that worthily keep alive the memory of brave men.” 

—SCOTSMAN, 


“This part of the book (the Retreat from Rome) reads more like 
fable than reality, especially in relation to the miraculous eseapos 
and the dexterity and the energy it records,” 

ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 


“It would surpass the ingenuity of Carlyle’s friend, Dryasdust, 
to make this story dull. Mr. Trevelyan has told it in language 
not inadequate to the greatness of its actual circumstances. The 
narrative advances like a pageant to the sound of music, It is 
true histery, but history charged with a fine enthusiasm, and 
embedded in a style full of a grave and noble eloquence.” 

—DAILY NEWS, 


THE TRUST MOVEMENT IN BRITISH 
INDUSTRY: a Study of Business Organisation. By Henry 
W. Macrosty, B.A., Lecturer, London School of Economics, 
and Examiner in Commerce, Birmingham University. 8vo, 
9s, net. [ On Monday neat. 


In this book the author seeks to trace throughout the past 
twenty-five years the course of the modern movement towards 
industrial combination in all its forms, whether in the permanent 
shape of amalgamations, or in more fugitive organisations, such 
as price assuciations, pouls, sali s-syndicates, §c. 





The work is not propagandist of any special doctrines but is in 
the main analytical and descriptive. An appexudie of illustrative 
documents—rules, prospectuses, Jc.—is ineluded. 


THE WORLD MACHINE: the First Phase, 
the Cosmic Mechanism. By CARL SyypDgR, Author of “ New 
Conceptions in Science.” 8vo, 93, net, 

“If we might venture to prophesy, we ghould say that Mr. Snyder, who is 
only at the beginning of his career, is destined to become the leading 
materialistic thinker of the earlier part of this century.”—Morning Post. 

“As a summary of scientific yiews of the ‘world machine’ prevailing in 
the early years of the century the present work, to our experieuce of much 
literature of this kind, is unsurpassed.’— Pall Mali Gazette, 


JAPANESE RULE IN FORMOSA. By 
YosaABURQ TAKEKQSHI, Member of the Japanese Diet. With 
Preface by Bayon SHIMPEI GoTo, Chief ef the Civil Adminis- 
tration. Translated by George BRAITHWAITE, Tokyo. With 
Map and 88 Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“ A remarkable and pot demonstrably partial testimony to the efficiency of 
Japan us a colonising country...... The book, it should be added, has many 
valuable illugtratigns.’’— Scotsman. 

“ Supplies just the kind of information that is wanted. 
Value of 9 Blue-boak,’’—Spectator, 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHQR OF “THE GOSPEL 
IN THE GOSPELS.” 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. PAUL. 
By Witttam PorcHer Du Bose, M.A,, 8.T.D., Professor of 
Exegesis in the University of the South (U.S.) Crown 8vo, 
bs. net. 


It has almost the 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


JOHN MASON NEALE, D.D.; 2 Memoir. By 
Mrs. CHaRLes TOWLE. With Photogravure Portrait and 

5 other Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“We hope that many will read Mrs. Towle’s admirable biography. She has 
ea real service to the Church, and paid a pious tribute to a noble and 

orthodox memory.”’--Guardign. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, ~ Paternoster Row, London, B.C. 
NEW YORK, BOMBAY, and CALCUTTA, 
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J. M. DENT & CO,’S NEW BOOKS 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 
THE NEMESIS OF NATIONS. 


By W, ROMAINE PATERSON, M.A. 
(“BENJAMIN SWIPT ), 

“The Nemesis of Nations” is au attempt to get behind the facade of 
political history in order to discover the working of the vast social forces 
which in the end wrecked the fabrig of the most powerful States. The 
examples dealt with are Hindustan, Babylon, Greece, and me. Square 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the “ Daily Telegraph," says: 


“Pull of suggestive ideas, and animated throughout by the most modern 
conceptions of the work of human beings...... It is full of clear and vivid 
discernment; it is refreshingly original in its study of old problems; it is 
animated throughout by a humanistic ideal beyond praise...... Mr. Paterson's 
book starts many interesting lines of inquiry...... It is because ‘The Nemesis 
of Nations’ throws all kinds of sidelights on permanent historical problems 
that it is of such suggestive and inspiring value,” 








The ** Westminster Gazette” says :— 


“It is a book with a real thesis iu it, a thesis pursued with fervour, and yet 
at the game time—a rare thing in thig kind otlitesatuse--e book with 9 solid 
foundation of historical knowledge and research...... The book is extra- 
ordinarily interesting...... The chapter on Greece ig excellent." 


Please write for Prospeetus. 


A NEW, ENLARGED, AND REVISED EDITION. 
THE 
HISTORY OF MODERN PAINTING 
By Professor RICHARD MUTHER. 


A New and Revised Bidition of Professor Muther's authoritative work on 
the Art of the Nineteenth Century, enlarged by the Author. With nearly 1,990 
Reproductions in Black-and-white and 48 in Colour. This work has been so 
largely revised, rewritten, and re-illustrated that it ig practically a pew work. 
Four volumes, crown 4to, buckram, gilt top, £3 $s. net the set. 3 
(Ready immediately, 
Illustrated Prospectus post-free. 


A NEW COLOUR BOOK. 
NATURE’S OWN GARDENS. 


By MAUD U. CLARKE. 


This book is in no sense a Wild Flower Guide-book, but treats of a fairly 
large number of Plants and their natural habitat from the point of view 
indicated by the title, that of the Natural Wild Garden. Both the Tex 
the many Illustrations, over fifty of which are in Colour, are the work of Miss 
Maud U. Clarke, Price One Guinea net. [Just ready. 


Prospectus | post-free. 
A NEW TRANSLATION. 
THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 


Newly Translated by A. D. LINDSAY, M.A., 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 
The chief feature of this new translation ig the avoidance of such words as 


have been so affected by late philosophical usage that they suggest mepy 
meanings jn Plato. Square crown 8vo, 7s. éd. net. [Ready very shortly. 


Prospectus post-free. 

















A WORK ON SOCIAL REFORM. 


THE LONDON POLICE-COURT— 
TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


By H. R. P. GAMON, 


Of great value to all interested in Social Work. Written at the jpotanee of 
the Toynbee Trustees. With an Introduction by Canon BARNETT. Le og 
8vo, 3s. 6d, net. [Just 7 y- 


FOR CONTINENTAL TRAVEL 


READ DENT'S 


MEDIZEAVAL TOWN SERIES. 


An excellent Series of “‘ Literary Guide-Books,” pocket size, eontaining 
numerous Maps, Plans, and [ilustrationg by the best Artists, with many 
Reproductions of famous Pictures. 


Volumes now ready. 





ASSISI. BRUGBS. Lospee. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. BRUSSELS, ARIS. 
MOSCOW. CAIRO. ROME. 
NUREMBERG. CAMBRIDGE, ROUEN, 
PERUGIA, CHARTRES. SIENA. 
PRAGUE, EDINBURGH, SEVILLE, 
TOLEDO. PERRARA, VERONA. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; FLORENOD. VENICE. 
Leather, 4s. 6d. net. Cloth, 4s, Gd, net; Leather, 5a. 6d. ug. 
New Volume. OXFORD. Ready shortly. 


In Prepavation—Dublin, Milan, Ravenna, and others. 


“The dainty and handy ‘ Medieval Town Series’ ingugurated a new era in 
the publication of guide-books, and is always sure of a welcome.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


“Por visitors it would be hard to imagine @ more desirable co 
—Athenaum, 
Illustrated Prospectus post-free. 





Please ask for our New Catalogue, free from your 
Bookseller, or post-free from 


J. M. DENT & OO. 29 & 30 Bedford Street, London, W.C 
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Life and Letters 


OF 


Lafcadio Hearn 


BY 


ELIZABETH BISLAND 


Fully Illustrated. 
24s. net. 


Two Volumes. 8vo. 


Since his untimely death in 1904, the fame of Lafcadio 
Hearn as one of the masters of English prose in his 
generation has been constantly growing. Hearn’s life 
was interesting and romantic in the extreme. 


His biographer, well known as the author of several 
unusual books of travel and belles-lettres, enjoyed Hearn’s 
friendship for nearly thirty years, and had the advantage 
of seeing him in many of his different environments. She 
has told the story of his life with great sympathy, and 
has presented all its romantic colour, so rare in this 
workaday age. 


“The two volumes will spread abroad a tardy knowledge about 
one of the most interesting personalities among the writers of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century...... He reminds one of De 
Quincey, Poe, and Stevenson.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“They are wonderful letters, because they go straight to the 
heart of things, and only a man finely poised aud highly equipped 
could have written them.”—Standard. 


“ A work of the intensest interest, a book that brings a complex 
and exotic subject into the area of criticism and contact, and 
should go a long way towards fixing his place in literature.” 

—Pail Mall Gazette. 

“T hardly know how to define the charm of Lafcadio Hearn’s 
Letters, and can only say that you too are sure to find them 
absorbing.” —Truth. 


“A wholly delightful book, put together just as such a book 
should be and allowed to tell its own tale.”—Queen. 


“The story of his experiences as pictured in the brilliant series 
of letters which occupy the whole of the second volume, is an 
entertainment and a lesson.” —Saturday Review. 


“Exceedingly interesting,—frank, original comment on life 
and literature, with a constant mingling of imagination and 
poetry.”—Literary World. 

“The story of Lafcadio Hearn’s life has now been told with 
much tact and skill by his friend Elizabeth Bisland. I recom- 
mend the book to all who care for the adventures of a dis- 
tinguished and acutely honest intellect in the search for peace of 
soul.”—Punch. 

“ The letters are a welcome gift. They are excellent examples 
of the epistolary style, whether light or serious.”—@uardian. 


“There is nothing but praise for the way in which this 
memorial of a very notable man has been done.”—Tribune. 


“The letters are a true, full, and fascinating commentary on 
his life.” — Westminster Gazette. 


“ The letters, selected with tact and judgment, are admirable. 
Perhaps the worthiest thing to say of these two volumes of some 
nine hundred pages is that there is not a page too much.” 

—Atheneum. 

“Une Américaine, Mme. Elisabeth Bisland, fait précéder cette 
correspondance d’une intelligente et affectueuse notice qui 
permet de suivre dans tous ses détours cette existence 
vagabonde et de connaitre tous les traits de cet esprit 
charmant.”—Le Temps. 


“It is seldom indeed that a reviewer chances on such a treasure | 


as this book...... Regarded as literature Hearn’s letters are a joy. 
‘india The book is one to have and to hold.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


“Die Briefe Hearns sind so interessant, dass niemand, der der 
englischen Sprache miichtig ist, unterlassen sollte, das Buch zu 
lesen.” —Neue Zuricher Zeitung. ° 





London: 





Messrs. HURST & BLACKETT have just issueg 


A NEW COMPLETE NOVEL 
By MORLEY ROBERTS, 


THE FLYING CLOup. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


NEXT WEEK. 


THE SECRETS OF THE VATICAN 


The only Complete Account of the Papal Palace in English 
with an Account of the Papal System and the Organisation 
i of the Vatican Hierarchy. 
With 60 Illustrations Reproduced from Photographs and Old Prints, 
pam By DOUGLAS SLADEN, 
uthor of ‘In Sicily,” ‘* Queer Things about Japan,"&c. Royal 8yo. 2 
Detailed Prospectus on application, ny ae 


NEARLY READY. 
NEW VOLUME OF STORIES 
By W. W. JACOBS. 


SHORT CRUISES. 


With 33 Illustrations and a Cover Design by WILL OWEN. Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d, 


First and Second Editions Exhausted, THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


INDISCREET LETTERS FROM 
PEKING. 


Edited by B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 

Author of “Manchu and Muscovite,” &c. 1 vol. demy Svo, 7s, 6d. net 

“* These remarkably ‘ indiscreet' letters are more exciting than ninety-ning 
novels out of a hundred.”"—Daily Graphic. 

“The writer roughly drags aside the veil which a discreet diplomacy had 
drawn over the truth, aud gives us......a book remarkable alike for its sincerity 
its dramatic power, and its amazing indiscretion. The lurid account here 
given of the sack of Peking by the allied armies is an appalling revelation of 
the demoralisation into which the troops fell.""—Morning Post, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
INVALUABLE TO AMATEUR HORSEDEALERS. 
New Work by F. T. BARTON, M.R.C.V.S., Author of “Our Friend the 
Horse,”’ &c, 
THE HORSE: ITs SELECTION & PURCHASE. 


Together with the Law of Warranty, Sale, &c. 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


NOW READY. 
OLD ST. PETER’S & THE CRYPT 
OF ST. PETER’S AT ROME. 


By DOUGLAS SLADEN. Demy 8vo, 2s. 61, net. 


“NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS.—Just Published. 


“The picture is drawn with admirable fidelity and skill, and painted in 
charming and realistic colours.”’—Scotsman. 

A GALLANT OF GASCONY. A Romance of Marcuerite 
de Valois. By Pump L. Srevensoy, Author of “A Gendarme of the 
King,” ** The Black Cuirassier,”’ &. 

“A graphic and stirring piece of work.” —Times. 

A ROCK IN THE BALTIC, By Ropertr Barr, Author 
of ‘“* The Prince of Good Fellows,” &c. 

By Mrs. FRep REYNOLDs, 


THE HOUSE OF REST. 
Author of ‘* Hazel of Hazeldean,” “‘ In Silence,” &e, [2nd Edition. 
MY LADY NAN. By Bessie DILL, Author of “ The Lords 
of Life,” ‘‘ The Final Goal,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
A JURY OF THE VIRTUOUS. By Patrick Hoop, 


THE WHEEL: a Book of Beginnings. By M. 
Urqvaanrt, Author of ‘‘A Tragedy in Commonplace.” 


THE WORLD OF CRIME. By M. Goroy, late Chief of 
the Paris Detective Police. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd. 182 High Holborn, W.C. 


STANFORD’S 
COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 








New Volume. Just Published. 











ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CoO. Ltd. 





AUSTRALASIA. 


Vol. I—AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 
SECOND EDITION. REWRITTEN. 
By J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S., D.Sc., 


Protessor of Geology in the University of Glasgow. 
With 33 Maps and Diagrams and 80 Illustrations, €81 pages, large crown 8vo, 
cloth, price lis, 

During recent years the geographical materials regarding Australia have 
grown very rapidly owing to the surveys by the Departments of Lands, 
Mines, Railways, Water Supply, Public Works, and Agriculture. The present 
entirely new work has conse;uently been produced to fill the place in the 
series of Dr, Alfred Rus-el Waliace’s volume, which is now out of priut. 

Complete List of the Series gratis on application. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Geoqrapher to His Majesty the King. 


London : 














Applications for Covies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
«pon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER. Z Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


The Rev. Dr. JOHN CLIFFORD says of 


THE NEW THEOLOGY 


BY 


The Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, 


Which is causing SUCH A TREMENDOUS CONFLICT OF 
OPINION, that it 


“Registers the high-water mark of a revolution in Christian 
thought,” and 


HIS OPINION HAS BEEN CONFIRMED BY EMINENT 
DIVINES AND CRITICS. 


Dr. R. F. HORTON considers it ‘‘has that first necessity of great 
pooks, a manifest and fearless sincerity.....It is new—startlingly 
new”; whilst 

The Rev. F. B. MEYER says the book “has all the charm of Mr. 
Campbell’s personality.” 

The CHRISTIAN WORLD says: ‘‘Mr. Campbell has fired a mine 
which countless other hands and influences have long been pre- 
paring. There must be excitement and even panic.” ‘* Theo- 
Jogians,” as the TRIBUNE puts it, “‘may agree or disagree on 
various issues, but the average man will admit that the author has 
made a notable contribution to theological literature.” 


THE NEW THEOLOGY 


“is a challenge to every intelligent man,” one notable paper 
asserts, ‘“‘whether he be abstruse theologian, ordinary church 
member, agnostic, materialist, or man in tho street”’; and this is 
the opinion expressed in hundreds of columns recently contributed 
to the daily Press upon the book, which, says the MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN, ‘‘ will be read widely and discussed eagerly, and will 
penetrate into quarters where theology of a more formal and 
scholastic type would never obtain a hearing.” 


THE NEW THEOLOGY 


HAS NOW REACHED 
THE FIFTH EDITION, 
Price 6s., 


OBTAINED AT ALL 
AND LIBRARIES. 


AND CAN BE BOOKSELLERS’ 





A NEW 6s. NOVEL BY NETTA SYRETT IS NOW READY. 


THE CHILD OF PROMISE. 


By NETTA SYRETT, Author of “The Day's Journey,” &c. 


It isa long novel of deep human interest, and will prove to be even more 
attractive than the author's last novel, which met with such unstinted praise 
from all critics, and which proved such a great success. 





LADY VIOLET GREVILLE’S NEW 6s 
READY. 
IT IS CALLED 


THE FIGHTERS, 


By LADY VIOLET GREVILLE, 
And is a Stirring Story of Napoleon's Days. 
Ask your Librarian or Bookseller for these Two Novels. 


NOVEL IS ALSO 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PERPLEXED 
PARSON.” 


THE PARSON’S BURDEN. 


the Author 


Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 


By of “The Perplexed Parson.” 


Bright, witty, incisive, yet capable at times of a deep and tender seriousness, 
the “Perplexed Parson” has made friends for himself throughout the 
country. He speaks to clergy and laymen alike, enabling each to understand 
the other better through the medium of his warm and human sympathy. 





A NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 


IN PLAYTIME. 


By H. MAYNARD SMITH. 


A volume of literary essays dealing with such subjects as “*‘ Essay Writing as 
an Amusement,” **Shopping,”” “‘ Shakespeare’s ‘Twelfth Night,’" “ The 
Lower Form Boy and his Holidays,” ‘** The Sermon- Borrower,” “ Redgauntlet,’ 
* Furnishing,” ** Diaries,” ** A Letter in Letters.” 








Crown 8Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 





MACMILLAN & 60.’S NEW BOOKS 


Mr. PUTNAM WEALE’S NEW BOOK. 


THE TRUCE 
IN THE EAST 


And its Aftermath. 


Being a Sequel to “The Re-shaping of the Far East.” 
With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—“ Mr, Putnam Weale's book is an interesting contribution to the 
discussion of the situation in the Far East.” 








SEVENTEENTH EDITION, REVISED. 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By Sir EDWARD CREASY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


LABOUR AND CAPITAL: 


A Letter toa Labour Friend. By GOLDWIN SMITH, 
D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 








NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
JOHN GLYNN... a srory oF sociat WORK. 


By ARTHUR PATERSON. 


HER MAJESTY’S REBELS. 


By SIDNEY ROYSE LYSAGHT. 





NEW AND CHEAPER iMPRESSION. 


ONE OF THE GRENVILLES. 


By S. R. LYSAGHT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HOW DOTH THE SIMPLE 
SPELLING-BEE. 


By OWEN WISTER. Illustrated, Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MADAME DE TREYMES. 


By EDITH WHARTON. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 








REISSUE, WITH NEW APPENDIX, 


FIELDING. By Avstry Dopsson. 


Library Edition, 2s, net. Popular Edition, 1s, 6d. 
[English Men of Letters, 


Crown §8vo. 





STUDIES IN HUMANISM. 
SCHILLER, M.A. D.Sc. 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Athenezum.—*‘ The most systematic and closely reasoned contribution 
to the literature of this subject which has appeared for many a long year.” 


By F.C. & 











NEW IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


BIRDCRAFT. A Field Book of 200 Song, Game, and 


Water Birds. By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. With 80 Full-page 
Plates. New Impression, Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, 


VOLUME 1. JUST PUBLISHED. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURE. Edited by L. H. BAILEY. Fully Illustrated. In 4 vols. 
Vol. I.—Farms: Region Soils, Farm Plans, Atmosphere. Imperial 8vo, 
2ls. net. 


THREE ACRES AND LIBERTY. By 
BOLTON HALL, Assisted by BR. F. POWELL. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 


7s. 6d. net. 








APRIL NUMBER JUST PUBLISHED. 


MIND. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW of PSYCHOLOGY & PHILOSOPHY. 


Price 4s. Lrapinc Contents: 


ON TRUTH AND COPYING. F. H. Brapiry.—AN ‘* ECONOMIC” 
THEORY OF SPATIAL PERCEPTION. C. Sreanmay.—THE PHENOME- 
NAL SANCTIONS OF THE MORAL LIFE. F. C. Doax.—THE SUB" 
CONSCIOUS FACTORS OF MENTAL PROCESS CONSIDERED IN 
RELATION TO THOUGHT. I. A. M. Bopxry, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catelerual’ 

Alithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


Mr, Heinemann begs to announce the publica- 
ttn én Wednesday, Aprit 17th; of a new and 
important Historical Work of great interest 
to all Students and Behblara 


THE GREATNESS & DECLINE 
OF 
ROME 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 17s. net. 


Vol. L.—THE EMPIRE BUILDERS. 
Vol. 1.—JULIUG CAESAR. 


FROM THE PREFACE. 


These two voltimes contain a history of the age of Cxsar, from 
the death of Sulla to the Ides of March. They cover the critical 
years in which Rotfah Imperialism definitely asserted its sway 
over the civilised world, when, by the conversion of the Mediter- 
rahean into an Italian lake, Italy entered upon her historic task 
as intermediary between the Hellenised East and barbarous 
Eurdpé......I hope that my book has enabled me to demonstrate 
that the Roman World-Conquest, one of thost amazing spectacles 
in history which, seen from a distance, seem to defy both com- 
parison and explanation, was in reality the effect, remarkable 
indeed for its special conditions of place and time, of an internal 
transformation which is continually being re-enacted in the 
history of sétieties, on @ larger or a sinaller scale, promoted by 
the same ¢auses and with the same resultant confusion and 
suffering : the growth of a nationalist and industrial democracy 
on the ruins of a federation of agricultural aristocracies. 

A Prospectus on application. 








—* 


Mr, Hevmemann has just published Volume IX., price 4s., of the 
New Edition of the 


WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN. 


Revised ahd Baited by WILLIAM AROMER. 
ROSMERSHOLM : THE LADY FROM THE SBA. 


To be Completed in Eleven Volumes. [Prospectus on application. 


FICTION. 


Mr, Heinemann has plenstere in announcing that on Friday, April 
19th, he will publish @ New Volwme by 


Mr. ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 


GHETTO COMEDIES. 


By (GRAEL ZANQWILL. With 4 Illustrations in Colour, 6s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 
GHETTO TRAGEDIES: 4 Re-issue of “They That Walk in Darkness.” 
With 4 Colouréd Illustfations, 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 


By JOMN GALSWORTHY, Author of “The Man of Property.” 6s. 


hird Jmpression. 
** If there are any competitions going on for ‘the finest novel of the year,’ 
the ‘ best drawn character in modern fiction,’ the ‘ biggést denr in fiction,’ or 
*the coming novelist,’ my votes unhesitatingly go to ‘The Country House,’ 
Mr. Barter, Mrs, Pendyce, and Mr. John Galsworthy.”—Punch, 


THE EXPENSIVE 
MISS DU CANE. 


By & MAGNAUGHTAN, 
Author of “A Lame Don's Diary.” 6s. [Third Impression. 
“To resist the charm of Hetty Du Cane one must be singularly hard to 
please.’’—Spectator. 


THE LOST WORD. 


By EVELYN UNDERHILL, Author of “The Grey World.” 6s. 
{Second Impression. 
*'She writes vigorously atid well, witha clear sense of the betuty of language 
and a notable power of description.” — Times. 


MEMOIRS OF 
A PERSON OF QUALITY. 


By ASHTON HILLIERS. 66. = [Third Impression. 


“The author's study of the period must have been profound, and he has 
qheteed ee irit of the times with remarkable ability. We have no 
doubt Whatever that Mr. Hilliers has a fine literary future before him.” 











KIT+CAT NOVELS. Vol. I. 4s. 


OUR LADY OF THE BEECHES. 


By BARONESS VON HUTTEN, Author of “Pam,” &. 
With Coloured Frontispiece by WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 
“a story to linger over and to remember.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 


Londo: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.0, 








| 


GREENING’S. LATEST 


The hame of GREENING on a Nowe stynifes 
that the book is of vital human interest, 





A THRILLING NOVEL. 


1. THE GOLD WORSHIPPERS 


By J. B. HARRIS BURLAND, 
Author of “The Firanciet,” &. 6s. 

Daily Mail says :-—“ Mr. Haris Burlatid has forced hig Way to 
the head of the writers of mystery...... As a real ‘thriller’ this 
tale will be hard to beat among books of ite kind.” 

Daily Ezpress says :—*“ A well-told ‘ thriller.’ ” 

Newcastle Journal.— Mr. Hartis Burland places himself in the 
front rank of modern novelists.” 

Notts Guardian.—* It isan intensely sensational story, ol 
illustrating the world-old theme of the madness for atl a 

“There is,” says the Morning Leader, “the proper thrill ; 
and one does not want it to end.” , , —— 

Truth.—* A thriller of the most effective kind.” 


THE COLD WORSHIPPERS 
2. A DRAQGOON’S WIFE 


A STIRRING ROMANCE OF THE TIME OF Louts xiv, 
By E. PERRONET THOMPSON. 6s. 


3. DINEVAH THE BEAUTIFUL 


A MODERN ROMANCE. 
By ELLIOTT O'DONNELL. 6s. 











4.FOR THIS CAUSE 


By GEORGE IRVING, Atithor of “Love.” 6s. 


‘Tis best to be off with the old love before you are on with 
the new” is the note of this book. 


5. THE OUTER DARKNESS 


By R. H. WRIGHT. 68. 


“ When you read in the first chapter the following words: ‘I, 
Martin Sanford, departed this life on 21st Feb., 189-, and was 
buried , Curiosity alote compels yoti to read more.” 

To quote the Dundee Courier, “the author is to be con- 
gratulated in writing, at all events, a fanciful and imaginative 
story on a somewhat novel subject.” 


6. THE SECOND BLOOM 
By HELEN V. PORTER. 6s. 
This novel is concerned with a descendant of “Bonnie Prince 
Charlie,” and deals with the plots of the later Jacobites. 


Daily Express says that “the story is told in a workmanlike 
manner, and never allows its interest to relax.” 


7. | WILL REPAY 


A Romance by BARONESS OROZY, Author of “Tho Scarlet 
Pimpernel.” 18th Thousand. 6s. 

Any work from the pen of the author 6f “The Scarlet 
Pimpernel” commands attention, and those who have followed 
the fortunes of that doughty yet débonait character will hasten 
to renew the acquaintance in “I Will Repay.” 


8. DAVRAY’S AFFAIRS 


A Novel by REGINALD TURNER, Author of “The 


Bteeple,” &c. 6s. 

The author of “Uncle Peaceable” in that book shows his 
sense of himour, whilst in “Davray’s Affairs” he grapples with 
a novel problem. 

Daily Mail says:—“Mr. Turner is distinctly advancing his 
reputation.” 























GREENING & CO., Ltd. Charing Cross Mansions, W.C. 
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Tite BOORMAN says— 
“The author or authors—we 
suspect collaboration—are to be 
congratulated, for it is @ sound 
piece Of work. .§ The Artistic 


Temperament’ is a novel that 
wilt be taikéd about” 


The Artistic 
Temperament 





—_ 





“The Artistic Temperament” is the first novel 
of a new writer, Jane Wardle, and the fact 
that a sécond impression was called fof 
within a week of publication is significant. 
The “Standard” says it “ possesses two quite 
uncommon excellences. In the first place it 
is really a clever novel. Its development 
fascinates you. It belongs to that rare type 
of work which, once begun, you cannot lay 
down until you know the climax.” The 
« Bystander” says: ‘‘ What is better, suburban 
life is satirised with a gentlemanly good 
nature, and without a suspicion of the 
snobbishness which characterises the average 
novel dealing with this social phase.” 











—— 


SOME LATE REVIEWS 


Exton Manor 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
Third Impression Now Ready. 


° 
Privy Seal 
By FORD MADOX HUEFFER, 
Author of “Thé Fifth Queen,” 
“ The Soul of London,” &c. ., 





Woman 


By Mrs. HAVELOCK ELLIS, 
Author of “My Cornish Neigh- 
i bours.” 3s. 6d. 


| Kit’s 


THE CONTEMPORARY POETS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A New Novel by JOHN 
TREVENA, the Atithor of that 
successful Dartmoor story, 
“A Pixy in Petticoats,” 


Arminel of the 
West By JOHN TREVENA 





A new novel by the author of “A Pixy in 
Petticoats,” the scene of which is laid in Mid- 
Devon, is assured in advance of its welcome, 
Of the earlier book the “Pall Mall Gazette” 
said: “The author will be called upon for 
as many more of these breézy pictures of 
the West as he cah give us.” Of “ Atminel” 
the “ Tribune” says: For its clever portrayal 
of many rustic characters, for its vivid picture 
of life on Dartmoor, and for the very delicate 
and charming idyl of love between the 
young husband and wife, the novel is of 
great promise, and will delight mafiy 
readers.” 








OF THREE NOTABLE BOOKS. 


“This is a novel to be read when the day’s work is 
done—the cheerful and sane novel which we often seek 
for and rarely find.”"—YorKsuIRE Post. 


“Mr. Marshall has written nothing better that this. 
die We heartily recommend this calming book to a 
bustling age.”—SPECTATOR. 


“Those who have not read ‘The Fifth Queen’ must 

do so for the sake of ‘ Privy Seal’; those who have 

will need no urging to read its continuation.” 
—Westminster Gaztttr. 


“Mr. Hueffer has so strong a faculty of pictaresqne 
visualisation that his scenes live, and we must perforte 
accept the way his people move and meet and linger 
and pass.”—NATION. 


“In these days of hurried writing it is extremely 
pleasant to read a novel which gives evidence of so 
much care and trouble bestowed upon it as Mrs: Dilis’s 
story, ‘ Kit’s Woman.’ It is short and concentrated, 
and focuses the interest on a central problem, a problem 
difficult to handle, but treated by Mrs. Ellis with 
sympathy and discretion.” —WEsSTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


SERIES. Per Vol. net. 


IS. 

































The BookMAN says :—‘ These volumes are the first 
of a sétieS that dims at bringifig fogether the ‘large 
body of excellent poets’ of our day and the 
‘fairly considerable body of intelligent readers of 
poetry. I notice with special satisfaction the 
promise that no volumes will be produced at the 
author’s tisk. The failuré of modern poetry to 
take a wide hold of our age has probably causes 
of deep significance, as, for example, the increasing 
range of prose, and especially of the novel. But 
if there is anything apparently not irremediable which 
has done more harm than the almost unvaried ridicule 
of reviewers and the multiplication of reprints which 
appeal to those of indolent or no taste, it is the 


| Repose, and other Verses. 


| large quantity of verse by imbeciles and their friends 
; which have been published in all sorts of bindings at 
| their authors’ expense. 
| heartily applauded. 


This effort is, therefore, to be 
It has also begun brilliantly, 
inasmuch as ‘ The Soul’s Destroyer’ contains some of 
the most beautiful and poignant poetry of our day, all 
the more interesting because it is by a man whose 
experience of modern life under most varied circum- 
stances far exceeds his reading.” 


By W. M. Rosserrr. 2 vols. 
By Winuiam H. DAvIEs. 
By J. MARJORAM. 

By Watter Hexrtes Pottock. 


Demoeratie Sonnets. 
The Soul’s Destroyer. 


Sealed Orders. 





London: ALSTON 








RIVERS, Limited, 


Brooke Street, 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s List. 
SKETCHES IN MAFEKING AND 


R. S&S. S. 
BADEN-POWELL, C.B. 


EAST AFRICA. 223-359: 


With Coloured Plates and a large number of Illustrations, 21s. net. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—* A most amusing and illuminating series 
of sketches, affording a lively idea of life in Africa from Zanzibar to Mafeking.” 


BESIDE STILL WATERS. 


By A. C. BENSON, Large pos: 8vo, 7s. Gd. not. 


The MORNING POST says :—“ This is a hook to be read, not only for its 
incidental beauties, but also for a very striking picture of the beauty of 


refinement, both moral and spiritual.” 


THE PAPERS OF A PARIAH 


By the Rev. FATHER HUGH BENSON, 
Author of “ The Light Invisible,” &. Large post Svo, 58. net. 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says:—‘‘The whole book, no matter what our 
intellectually 


individual aspect may be, is profoundly interesting, and 
ofreshing.” 


THE SPECTATOR. 





New Six-Shilling Novels. 
POISON ISLAND. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (“Q”). 
FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 


SECOND IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 


The MORNING POST says :—‘‘ No one who loves to read of gay adventures 
will regret ‘Q’s’ daring on falling back on the oldest of themes......the story 
is not only exciting and full of rare humour, but also full, even as ‘ Treasure 


Island’ itself, of the true spirit of adventure.” 


THE ULTRAMARINES: 


A Story of Colonial Life. By Colonel “A.” 


The SPECTATOR says :—“ Written with humour, with the full knowledce 


which makes reticence possible, and with irony which is never unpleasant... 


In addition to the instructive picture of Colonial life there is a skilfully 


managed love-story.” 


THE PRINCE’S VALET. 


By JOHN BARNETT. = [Just published. 


*,* The story of a servant of Charles Edward relating with spirit and 
It is a very striking and convincing 


success various adventures of the Prince. 
picture of one of the most romantic figures in history. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








Among other Articles of interest to all who live 


in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 
THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XXVI. Mary Guilhermin 


By Rorueran Hurst. 
OLD SPRING PASTIMES. 
THE HABITS OF THE FOX. By “Marnyrop.” 
WHEN SHOULD FOXHUNTING END? By ‘‘Mertiy.” 
LEASING A SHOOT. 
DWARF TREES FOR THE ROCK GARDEN. 
The Turf—Hunting—Shooting—Polo—Golf—Motor, &c. 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 


spondence on matters of interest to its readers. Jor all 
letters marked ‘“* Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural ITislory, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &e. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “ Country ”’ at the top of the 
jirst sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 
is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 












[April 13, 1907, 


ep 


THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON, 


A New and Remarkable Novel 
by M. P. WILLCOCKS, Author of 
“ Widdicombe.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The Wingless Victory 


By M. P. WILLCOCKS. 


TIMES. —“ Such books are worth keeping on the Shel 
even by the classics, for they are painted in ote 
which do not fade.” on 


The Wingless Victory 


OUTLOOK.—‘*A very remarkable novel, which Places 
Miss Wilicocks in the first rank.......told ina styio marked 
by striking literary power and in a temper of wise sym. 
pathy that is rarc, This is a novel built to last, express. 
ing the realitics ef our time, not its decorations or 
refusc.” 


The Wingless Victory 


STANDARD.—“ §2 is an excellent thing for any reader to 
come across a book so fresh and fervernt, so instinet 
with genuine passion and emotion, and all the flerce 
primitive joys of existence as is ‘ The Wingless Victory’ 
aeoeee really «@ book of romarkabio strongth and glow and 
insight.” 


The Wingless Victory 


DAILY MAIL.—*** The Wingless Victory’ stands out as 
something quite out of the common......inits grasp of 
character and circumstance, in its rare wisdom, and, 
above all, in its unerring insight into the deep springs of 
human action, it is a remarkable achievement which 
entities its author to a first placo in the ranks of con. 
temporary novelists. This is high praise, but we venture 
to prophesy it will be endorsed by critics and readers 
alike.” 


The Wingless Victory 


DAILY NEWS. —“ Miss Willcocks shows wondorful insight 
into character....and her skill in this regard and in her 
descriptions of the wild beauty of the Cornish scenery 
often makes us fee! that she is a novelist with a great 
future,” 


The Wingless Victory 


TRIBUNE. -“ Miss Wilicocks’s spicndid book....a very 
strong and able novel, descrving high praise and wide 
popularity—a novel to read and to remember." 


The Wingless Victory 


ACADEMY.—“ Mr. John Lane is to be congratulated on 
having discovered Miss Wilicocks, and if her tatest work 
is not a qreat success, /t wiil not be creditahic to the 
discernment of the reading pubiic.” 


The Wingless Victory 


BLACK AND WHITE.—“‘it deserves ail the epithets that 


critics scatter about.......powerful,’ ‘moving, ‘dramatic, 
‘ermotional.’” 

is 7 
The Wingless Victory 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘A remarkable book......Miss 
Wilicocks'’s place among original and gifted writers is 
never in doubt.” 


The Wingless Victory 


GLASGOW NEWS.—" An enthralling book.” 


The Wingless Victory 


EVENING STANDARD.—“ A vivid, able book......full of both 
style and thought....../t is hardly necessary to wish it 
success.” 


The Wingless Victory 


Me. JANES DOUGLAS, in the STAR:—" A nove! that bites 
very deep into the secret soul of womanhood Miss 
Willcocks has managed tv stage a drama of souis that 
isia magnificent spectacic. itis like an clectric shock to 
find in a novel by an Englishwoman that furious intensity 
of vision which one associates only with a rare genius 
like that of ibsen." 


At all Booksellers’, Libraries, and Railway Bookstalis, 
The Wingiess Victory, by M. P. Willcocks. Crown 6&vo, 6s. 











JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London; and New York, 
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DUCKWORTH AND CO’S LIST. 





Seeeeeeoeoeooo ° 


Messrs. 


° oe ee 


DUCKWORTH and CO. will 


publish shortly 


ELINOR CLYN’S New Novel, 


THRE = 


WEEKS. 


With Colovt 3d Frontispiece, 320 pp., Gs. 


As a large demand ‘s anticipated, orders should be placed 
with the Bookseller or Librarian at once. 





THE FUTURE 


OF JAPAN. 


With a Survey of Present Conditions. 
By W. PETRIE WATSON, 


“Japan: Aspects and Destinies.” 


Demy Svo, 10s, 6d. net. 


Author of 


An Examination of the Status of Japan; an 

Account of her Advance as it affects Europe; 

and an Explanation of her Political and Social 
Problems. 








A New Edition (the Third) is just published of 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PLANT 
DISEASES. 


By GEORGE MASSEE. With Additional Matter, 6s. net. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND THE 
KINGS’ CRAFTSMEN. 
By W. R. LETHABY. With upwards of 125 Illustrations and 
Photogravure Frontispiece, 12s. 6d. net. 
“It is quite safe to say that not since Dean Stanley's ‘ Memorials’ 
has a book been written on the Abbey which has succeeded in con- 
veying so much of the fascination of its subject, and not since Sir 


SWEATED INDUSTRY AND THE 
MINIMUM WAGE. 


By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 


With an Introduction by A. G. GARDINER, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the National Anti-Sweating League. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Miss Black has been an active member of the Women’s Industrial 
Council from the time of its establishment, and has for twenty 
years been engaged in the investigation of industrial conditions. 

The aim of the book is to give a general view of underpaid labour 
in various branches of industry, to describe the conditions under 
which work is carried on, the rates of pay which prevail, the degree 
of success attained by industrial legislation and by trade unions, 
and finally to present arguments in support of a minimum wage 
law. 





_ LIFE AND EVOLUTION. 
By F, W. HEADLEY, F.G.S, 


A Incid account of evolution, written for the general reader. An 
interesting work on a fascinating subject. 


MEDIAEVAL ART. 


By W. R. LETHABY. With 66 Full-page Plates and 124 Figures 
in the Text, Ss. 6d. net. 


With over 100 Illustrations, Ss, net, 





— 


THE NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO 





Gilbert Scott put together his ‘Gleanings’ has so much fresh light | 


been thrown on the history of the fabric and its ornaments.” 
_— Spectator, 


DA VINCI. 
By EDWARD McCURDY, M.A. 13 Illustrations, demy 8vo, Sa. nét. 
An important addition to literature, revealing the master’s ideas 


' on Life, Nature, Art, Literature, and Fantasy. 





NEW NOVEL BY OWEN RHOSCOMYL, 


Author of 


“OLD FIREPROOF,” 


Entitled 


SWEET ROGUES. 


Crown 8vo, 328 pp., 6s. 


OLD FIREPROOF. 
By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 6s. 


“He describes vividly, fearlessly, and truly. There are some 
vivid pictures of veldt warfare, and its very earnestness entitles 
the story to attention.”—Duily Telegraph. 


HIS PEOPLE. 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, Author of “ Success,” 


** Progress.” 6s. 








“Commanding admiration by his vivid portraiture, his un- 
deniable charm of style, and his Quixotic championship of the 
unsuccessful,” —Spectator. 








Attention is drawn to a serious, rather sombre novel, 
which for its artistic sincerity is worthy of careful 
reading. It is a long novel, too consistently tragic, 
perhaps, for wide popularity; but it will be read 
and remembered by those who look for something 
more than a novel of mere entertainment. 


Human mm BARBARA 
BAYNTON, 6s. 
Toll. 


Author of “ Bush Studies.” 

“We reviewed Mrs. Baynton's ‘Bush Studies’ in 1903, The 
present book more than bears out the promise of that clever 
volume...... The story is a closely wrought study of child-life from 
infancy to dawning womanhood. The book has humour, and 
genuine humour. Fox its artistic honesty it deserves high praise.” 

—From the Atheneum. 

“Mrs. Baynton is one of thoxe rare people with the courage of 
their observation and of their imagination. She has been known 
favourably hitherto as the writer of some highly vivid and 
interesting bush studies. The wilderness is not simply romantic, 
and ‘Human Toll’ is nota romance. It is a tragedy which does 
not shrink from honest and sincere art.”"—Daily Mail. 

“There is nothing in recent English fiction that is so psycho- 
logically remarkable as her book. It is a work of genius indis- 
putably, disconcertingly sinister, cxtraordinarily actual.” 

— Bookman, 





London : 


DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, 


Covent Garden. 
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A SELECTION OF 


ee 


i 


CASSELL AND COMPANY’s 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 








READY APRIL 19th. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD ofner 


With Portrait Frontispiedéé, 





TORY MEMORIEs 
By T. E. KEBBEL. 


168: 


net, 


In this apertans work the author, one of the most brilliant of Tory journalists and essayists, has garnered the 


recollections o 


a long life, in the course of which he has come into elose contact with the leaders of the party which has 


enjoyed his eee as well as with many of those who ate eminent in Society, Literature, and Journalism. “Mr. Kebbel 
e. 


saw much of Lord 


aconsfield in the earlier as well as in the later phases of that statesman’s career. 


The confidential 


spletions into which he was brought with the future leader of the Tories were continued to the end of the latter's life, and 
is 


eath Mr. Kebbel edited the standard collection of his speeches. 


The largest section of these “ Memories ” is made up of intimate talks with and reminiscences of Lord Beaconsfield, 
which throw new light upon such questions as his attitude towards the Church of England and towards Parliamentary 


Reform, as well as upon his personal tastes and literary predilections. 


The author has a good deal that is interesting to say of other Tory statesmen. In other chapters he records hj 
rédollections of great Tory Ladies, of Toty Editors and Writers, of Tory Sportsmen and Agticniturists, and of T > 
Clubs. eR as it does in piquant stories, the volume is as interesting to the general reader as it is valuable to 


the student of politiéal affairs. 





RED RUSSIA. By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 
With 48 Full-page Plates from Photographs, 68%. 
“ Red Russia ” takes us right behind the scenes of Russia’s tragedy. We are given 
a truthful view of Russian life. The happenings in the land of the Czar wear a new 
as when we view them through the pages of Mr. Foster Fraser’s book. It is as 
in as a novel to the reader who would know his Russia as it really is. 
[Ready April 26th. 


WORRY-—THE DISEASE OF THE AGE. 
By Dr. C. W. SALEEBY. 6s. 

In this book Dt. SAlebby deinoiétratés the futility of worry and its relation to disease, 
work, and the religious life. He shows the affinity between worry and physical disease, 
and deals with the evil effects of drugs and drinks and the abuse of hypnotics atid 
narcotics. [Ready April 19th. 


A SEA DOG OF DEVON: 
A LIFE OF SIR JOHN HAWKING. By R. A. J: WALLING. 
Containing Introduction by LORD BRASSEY. With Frontispiece, 68. net. 


This book is the first attempt at a biography of Sir John Hawkins. His career 
inne many of the most thrilling exploits in the annals of sea warfare. ‘lhe parts 
played By Hawkins in the Feria Plot, in the building up of England's naval greatness, 
and in the defeat of the Spanish Armada are all examined in detail. 

[Ready April 19th. 











BEAUTIFUL GARDENS. 
By WALTER P. WRIGHT. 
With 2 Coloured and 48 Half-Tone Plates, 68, net. 


How to make flower gardens of rich and original beauty, how to maka them quickly, 
and how to make them cheaply, are shown with pen, sketch, and photograph. The 
work is enriched with a series of practical plans and diagrams, in addition to a large 
number of exquisite garden photographic pictures. [Now retdly. 





BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS: 


HOW, WHERE, AND WHEN TO FIND AND IDENTIFY THEM. 
By R. KEARTON, F.Z58. 

New and Revised Edition, with 15 Plates of Eggs photographed in their natural 
colours from actual and typical specimens, 6 Beautiful Photogravures of Birds, and 
over 400 Pictures photographed direct from Nature by CHERRY and RICHARD 
KEARTON. 21s. net. 

This book contains the largest and best collection of Photographs of British Birds ever 
brought together in any single volume. 


CASSELL’S BOOK OF QUOTATIONS. 
By W. GURNEY BENHAM. 


The fullest and most complete work of its kind, and which contains upwards of 
$2,000 References selected from 1,800 Authors. Cloth, 108. 6d. net; Half-Leather, 
129, 6v. net. 

“ We have had occasion to test it many times, and it has iéver failed us.”—Bookman. 








FICTION. 


NOW ON SALE. 


THE DIAMOND SHIP 6s, 
By MAX PEMBERTON, 
PRINCESS MARITZA 6s, 


By PERCY BREBNER. 


A STRONG MAN’S 
VOW - = — 85.64 


By JOSEPH HOCKING, 


THE RED LIGHT 3s. 6d, 


By ¢. BE. CO, WEIGALL. 


THE KINGMAKERS - 6s, 
By ARMIGER BARCLAY. 

THE BACHELORS - 6s, 
By CHARLES EDDY. 

A LOST SUMMER - 6s. 
By THEO DOUGLAS, 

THE LATE TENANT 6s. 
By GORDON HOLMES. 

HER LADYSHIP’S 

SILENCE - - 6s. 


By MARIE CONNOR LBSIGHTON. 
THE QUEST OF EL 


DORADO - - 6s, 
By WILMOT WARING. 
THE FROZEN VENUS 6s. 


By HARRY LONGLEY LANDER. 


THE SOUL OF MILLY 


GREEN - - - 6s, 
By Mrs, HAROLD GORST. 
CHAMPION: rwSieusr 6s, 


By JOHN COLIN DANE. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 





—_—_—_— 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


A STAFF OFFICER’S SCRAP-BOOK 


By Lieut..General Sir IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B. With numerous Maps, 
Panoramic Sketches, and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 18s. net each. 








SIR CHARLES ELIOT'S NEW BOOK. 
LETTERS FROM THE FAR EAST. 


By Sir CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., Author of “ Turkey it 
Ecrope,” “The East Africa Protectorate,” &e. Demy 8vo, 
Illustrated, 88, 6d. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Sir Charles Eliot has writtena book on the Far 
yast which differs from most other books on the same subject as a diamond 
differs from paste. Perusal of this book suggests the invalitalde nature of an 
unofficial report of the inner side of world politics. Perspective is not the 
strong point of Britons, but perspective is what Sir Charles Eliot gives us in 
‘ Letters from the Far East.’ ” ; aoe 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Lively but wise, with just enough tartness 
to make one value the breadth and tolerance of the views geen these 
letters, for all their casualness and informality, manage to hold a quite un- 
ysual amount of good matter.” 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 
Series IV. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELN, 
Bart. With Photogravure Illustrations, large cr#t¥n Syo, Ts. 6d, 
(Uniform with Series I, If., and IIT.) 


CHURCH & STATE IN FRANCE, 
1300 TO 1907. By ARTHUR GALTON, Vicar of Edenham. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* People who would understand the recent and 
present position of the Church in relation to the State in Fratice will find 
ample materials in this iuforming and readable work.” 


TIPPOO TIB. ‘The Story of his Career 


in Central Africa. Narrated from his own Accounts by Dr, 
HEINRICH BRODE. With Portrait and Map, 10s. Gd. net. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—* A work of very great interest in connection with 
the exploration of the Dark Coutineut.” 
BROAD ARROW.—* Well worth reading, as it affords a valuable alldition to 
the scanty records of African history.” 


A PICNIC PARTY IN WILDEST 


AFRICA, Being a Sketch of a Winter's Trip to some of the 
Unknown Waters of the Upper Nile. By C. W. L. BULPETT. 
Demy 8vo, with IlJustrations and Map, 12s. 6d. net. 
OUTLOOK.—* A delightful book of travel and sporting adventuro.” 
DAILY NEWS.—“ This modest account of what was certainly an uncon- 
ventional form of picuic affords excellent readiti¢.” 
DAILY MAIL.—“ The stay-at-home with the itch for travel will enjoy 
this book as much as the traveller himself.” 


. 4° 

MEMORIES. By Major-General Sir Owen 
TUDOR BURNE, G.C.LE., K.C.S.I. Demy 8vo, with Illus- 
trations, 15s. net. 

WORLD.—“ Bir Owen will establish his reputation as a racoiiteur by the 
number of good stories about celebrated people which came within his personal 
experience.” 

BLOBE.—" Thisisa book té bé fPitefdl f6t—dne fat extceding in interest 
any of the kind that have been issued for a considerable time.” 


ANECDOTES OF AN OLD OFFICER. By Colonel 
JAMES P. ROBERTSON, ©.B, With Portraits, 12s. 6d. net 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ As alluring to the reader's fancy as an attractive 
novel. He must be read to be thoroughly enjoyed, this man of war and 
constant adventure.”’ 
WORLD.—* Quite the most genial and entertaining of recent military 
biographies.” 


SOME PROBLEMS OF EXIST- 
ENCE. By NORMAN PEARSON. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Pearson carries out his disquisitions with 
such persuasive skill and such modest reasonableness that I think his book is 
likely to, prove of cousiflerable service to men worfied and perplexed in an 
age Which x for ever halting betwéea tw Opihidhs, and rarely able to make 
up its mind.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“It is a genuine and honest attempt of the 
thoughtful man to set himself right with the Eternal verities, and it should 
help many other men who think less clearly and courageously.” 


THE CHRONICLES OF MOREA. A Study of 
Greece in the Middle Ages. By Sir RENNELL RODD. G.C.V.O., 
K.C.M.G., C.B., Author of “Customs and Lore of Modern 
Greece,” “ Ballads of the Fleet,” &c. 2 vols. deniy 8vo, 25s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—* Sir Rennell Rodd has done what Gibbon did not care to 
do. He has ptitstied ‘the ob&etire atid various dynasties that rose and fell on 
the coutinent or in the isles.’ He has given them life, and compiled a 
coherent narrative such as has not been offered to us before iti English.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—*“ As a narrative Sir Rennell Rodd’s work is not 
likely to be superseded.” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ A valuable and extremely interesting study.” 


THUCYDIDES MYTHISTORICUS. 
By F. M. CORNFORD, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer at Trinity 
College, Canibridze. Demy S8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“‘ An exhaustive and fascinating study. Mr. 
Cornford has made & contribution not merely to the interpretatioi of Thucy- 
dides, but to the understanding of ancient thought in general, of great origin- 
ality aud of permanent value.” 








NEW 6s. NOVEL 
sy the Author of “ Folly ” and “The Reaper.” 


The Golden Hawk. 


By EDITH RICKERT. 
SECOND EDITION, with iiustrations by W. T. BENDA. 


DAILY MAIL.—*‘ The Golden Hawk’ may be read, and will be read, with 
sheer pleasure in the exuberance of life.” 

TRIBUNE.—“*‘ The Golden Hawk" is 
reader with a taste for true romance.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTVE.—“ A delightful romance, full of life, passion, and 
sunshine. ‘The Golden Hawk’ is a triumph of the story-teller’s art.” 


a book that should be missed by no 


By the Author of “The House of Shadows.” 


The Sundered Streams 
By REGINALD FARRER. 


By the Author of “ The Seething Pot.” 


Benedict Kavanagh. 
kl By a. A. BIRMINGHAM. 


LADY BELL’S NEW BOOK. 


AT THE WORKS. 


A STUDY OF A MANUFACTURING TOWN. 
By LADY BELL, Author of “The Minor Moralist,” &c. 
With Illusttations, efown 8vo, 6s. 


SPECTATOR,.—“ Lady Bell's book is well Worth reading from two widély 
different poiuts of view. The student of social problems cannot possibly 
afford to miss it, while the romance of induStry has never been itiore vividly 
painted than in her pages.” 

OBSERV ER.—*“ This is a remarkable book, one that is bound to attract 
considerable attention, and to be very wilély read.” 

YORKSUIKE POST.—“ As a study of the social conditions of the workis 
classes, it deserves to rank beside what has been written by Mr, Booth an 
Mr. Rowntree, of Lon !on and the city of York.” 

LIVEXPOOL COURINE.—“*In this remarkably vivid book we get the 
clearest views of things as people acquainted with industrialism know them 
to be.” 





THIRD IMPRESSION. 


THE NEXT STREET BUT ONE. 
By M. LOANB, Authot of “The Queen's Poor.” 4s. 


DAILY MAIL,—* Level-headed, practical, and exceptionally keen, it is an 
almost unique contribution to the literature of a question which yearly 
becomes mere pressing. Miss Loane’s former book, ‘The Queen's Poor,’ 
gained her high praise from some of those who knew what she was talking 
about. This volume is indeed by far the best work of its sort we have been 
fortunate enough to come across.” 

SPECTATOR,.—“ A veritable armoury of wit and good sense for those who 
are determined to oppose the attacks of the Socialists on the family, and 
who mean to resist with all their might the pauperisation of the nation.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.“ I think everybody who knows anything 
about the poor will be impressed by the force and truth and humour of these 
sketches.” 


SIX RADICAL THINKERS. (Bentham 
—J. S. Mill—Thomas Carlyle—Cobden—Mazzini—T. H. 
Green.) By JOHN MacCUNN, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Liverpool. Crown Svo, 6s. net, 


TRIBUNE.—“It is hardly necessary to say that Professor MacCunn has 
Still less is it necessary to dwell on its lucidity, 
its suegestiveness, and its vivacity. For it has one merit so distinguished as 
to throw all other qualities into the shade. Professor MacCunn’s study of the 
evolution of political thought is marked by that refined and delicate dis- 
crimination in the process of sifting and analysing which was the peculiar 
gift of the late Professor Sidgwick, and, unlike Sidgwick's criticism, it 
succeeds in leaving beliitid a definite impression and the apprehension of a 
continuous development through all the stages that are so scrupulously 


A HUNTING GATECHISM. By 


Col. R. F. MEYSEY-THOMPSON. Feap. Svo, 3s, 6d, net. 

SPORTSMAN.—“ Col. Meysey-Thompson writes charming books on sport, 
in conception and style unlike any others, and most readable. No follower of 
hounds should be long without * r Hinting Catechisin,’” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A little book which will doubtless prove of ase 
to the follower to hounds, for in it he deals exhaustively with the sport and 
its many technicalities.”" 

YORKSHIRE POST.—*“ The novice who masters the contents of this book 
befote fdllowing Hotrtds will start with Ani imihetisd Addantage.” 


given us a remarkable book. 
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From CHATTO & WINDUS'S SPRING LIST. ‘ 





THE MEDICI SERIES 
Of Coloured Reproductions after the Old Masters. 


PLATE NO. 


5 IS NOW READY. 





Colour Surface 
15 by 11 in. 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA 


1415(7)-1492. PORTRAIT OF AN UNKNOWN LADY. 


10s. 6d. net. 


Now in the Museo Poldi-Pezzoli at Milan. 





I. BERNARDINO LUINI. 


Head of the Virgin Mary 
10s. 6d. net. 


Head of the Christ. 
12s. 6d. net. 


The full Prospectus of the Series, to be had on application, gives details of Subscriptions to the Series and all pertinont 


II, LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


III. BOTTICELLI. 


The Virgin and Child. 
10s. 6d. net. 


IV. LEONARDO DA VINCI, 


The Last Suppor, 
21s. net. 


details 


re the aim and scope of the Medici Series, as to which one of the first critics of Italian Art has written to the Publishers that “ these 


Plates give a real idea of the originals, which has never been done before.” The Medici Plates are reproduced phot 


printed on chalkless papers, and have no “ screen.” 


graphically, are 





With 30 Piates in Colours by 
REGINALD BARRATT, A.R.W.S. 


VENICE 


a. 
By BERYL DE SELINCOURT ¢ 
e MAY STURGE - HENDERSON, 


“Its prose is from the collaborating pens of two ladies already favourably known as writers......Their chapters 


sing the praises of the Bride of the Adriatic, and discourse with good taste and historical knowledge concerning some 10s, 6d, net, 
of her inexhaustible interests and beanties......and,in a word, invoke with good effect the spirit of the place. Mr. 
Reginald Barratt's pictures do the same thing in their more direct fashion...... and have a characteristic excellence of their own, being 


especially admirable for the skill with which they indicate the specific charms of architecture.” —Scotsman., 


*,* By permission of the owner, the Hon. John Collier, a reproduction in colowred collotype, in exact facsimile as to size and colour, 


will also be published of Mr. Barratt's drawing, THE BRONZE HORSES OF SAN MAKCO. 
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by lt nehes, 
6s. net. 





NEW FICTION. 


HER HONOUR. By Robert Machray. 


2s. 6d. net. ** Never allows the interest...... to flag for a moment.” 
—Scotsman. 


AN OBLIGING HUSBAND. By Frank Barrett. 


2s. 6d. net. “ Tenderly written, and its sympathies aro warm.” 
Daily Chronicle. 
** A cheery, winning story, narrated with skill and in good literary style.” 


—Times. 
A FREE SOLITUDE. By Alice Perrin. 
2s. 6d. net. 


‘Marked by all the delicacy and restraint and charm of her 
*East of Suez.’ ’—Standard, 
** A marked literary gift, by which she gives a pleasing air of naturalness to 
what she writes."’— Times. 
* Colour and strength of motive are alike admirable in this fine novel.” 


—Morning Leader. 
THE GHOST. By Arnold Bennett. 
2s. 6d. net. * An unusually ingenious and enjoyable novel.’’—Scotsman, 
THE DREAMS OF SIMON USHER. 
2s. 6d. net. By Algernon Gissing. 


“ This engrossing novel...... A strong and able book, which soon sets going 
a quiet intensity of interest that remains unbroken to the end.’’—Scotsman. 


THE BELTED SEAS: a Romance. 
** Distinctly extertaining...... The narrator 


were longer.” —Glasgow Hera 


LOVE WILL VENTURE IN. By Amelia Barr, 


2s. Gd. net. Author of “ The Maid of Maiden Lane,” &e. 


HIS WIFE’S REVENGE. By G. R. Sims. 


2s. Gd. net. “Mr. G. R. Sims is the greatest living writer of sensational 
stories......From the beginning the reader will inevitably 
become absorbed......The construction of the story, the per: 
fection of detail, the admirable character-drawing show that 
Mr. Sims’ hand has lost none of its cunning...... An exciting 
story.’”’"—Court Journal, 


ISRAEL RANK. 


2s. Gd. net. 


THE SPANISH NECKLACE. By B. M. Croker. 


2s. 6d. not. “A novel of stirring interest, both romantic and in. 
structive.” — World, 
“ Rivets the attention, and will only be put down when the last page is read,” 
—Glasgow Herald, 


By Mary C. Rowsell, 


“A stirring story of the French Revolution.. .- excellently 


By Roy Horniman. 


** Will be read to the end with eager attention.”"—Speaker, 


MONSIEUR DE PARIS. 


2s. Gd. net. 





By Arthur Colton. 


aie serves us generously from a full dish of incident, humour, and adventure.” —Athenzum. 
“Dry humour is their specie quality. They are well written every one of them, and the reader who loves the breath of the ocean..... 


worked out...... brisk and picturesque,."’— World, 
3s. 6d. 


will wish they 





FUTURE LIFE, IN THE LIGHT OF ANCIENT WISDOM AND 


MODERN 


By LOUIS ELB 


* This is at once the most comprehensive and the most modern treatment 
of the subject of a future hfe that we have ever seen, and it can be recom- 
mended to all..... who wonld like to see in a summarised form the arguments 
for immortality that can be drawn from religious experience on the one hand, 
and data of science on the other.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


E, 


SCIENCE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


“M. Louis Elbé’s book on the ‘Future Life’ has been so translated as to 
preserve the grace and Incidity of the original......a timely and stimulating 
contribution to the solution of a question which must for ever be attractive 
and important to mortals,’’—British Weekly. 





MOLIERE: a Biography. 


By H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. 


10s. Sd. CRANE, Professor of Romance Languages, Cornell. Index, 

net. Bibliography, and 10 Illustrations specially drawn by Jos. 
Royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. IT. C. Chatfield-Taylor...,..ia to be congratulated upon a 


thoroughly workmanlike and eminently readable presentation of 
Moliére...... engagingly interesting.” —DAILY TELEGRAPH. 





Introduction by T. F. | 


| JULIE DE LESPINASSE. 


Authorised English Translation from the French of the 
MARQUIS DE SEGUR, Académie Francaise. Frontispiece 
after the unique Portrait by CarMonTELLE. Demy 8vo, gilt 
top, 7s. 6d. net. 

“4 hook of remarkable interest."—SPEAKER. “ Zhe value and 
interest of the work are beyond all question.’—Morninq@ Post. 
“ Qne of the most enthralling and touching books published of late 

| years,” —SPECTATOR. 


7s. Gd. 
net. 
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